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Every thing connected with the immortal Saviour of 
our country, is treasured, in the bosoms of Americans, as | 
something hallowed. His personal habits—anecdotes of | 
his life—and not least, his house at Mount Vernon, are 
objects of the intensest interest. No one, possessing a 
spark of patriotic fire, visits its vicinity, without a pilgri- 
mage to its sacred precincts, with feelings almost chas- 
tened and devout as are those of the travellers to Mecca, 
when prostrate before the tomb of the Prophet. We feel 
assured that we could present to our readers a no more 
acceptable subject for our engraving, than that which 
adorns our present number. 

The main portion of Washington’s house was erected 
by his brother, Lawrence Washington, but the wings 
were added by himself. It is of wood, cut in imitation 
of freestone; is two stories in height, and ninety-six feet | 
in length; having a portico running the whole extent on 
the side fronting the river. The roof is surmounted by 
a cupola. There are, on the ground floor, six rooms, 
and a broad passage-way. In one room, in the north- 
east corner, is a marble chimney-piece, sent to General 
Washington from Italy; and, also, a fine organ, on which 
Mrs. Washington played with much skill. In another, 
at the south-east end, are busts of Necker, Paul Jones, 
and General Washington, and, also, a handsome library, 
the books of which were chiefly collected by Washington 
himself. 

Mount Vernon received its name from Admiral Vernon, 
under whom Lawrence Washington once served. It is 
handsomely laid out in the vicinity of the house. In 
front is a lawn, containing five or six acres of ground, 
surrounded by a serpentine walk, fringed with shrubbery. 
On either side of this lawn is a garden; that on the right 
being devoted to flowers. In it are two green houses— 
one built by General Washington, the other, by Judge 
Washington—a hot house, and a pinery. . It is prettily 
laid out, being intersected with walks with box-wood 
borders, of peculiar beauty. The hot and green houses, 
which are contiguous, are sheltered from the northern 
winds by a long range of wooden buildings for the 
accommodation of servants. They contain every variety 
of the most beautiful and remarkable tropical plants. 
There are groves of orange, lemon and coffee-trees, all 
in full bearing, and delighting the senses with their rich 
odor. May bushels of lemons and oranges are annu- 
ally produced; and the coffee-trees, also, yield an abun- 
dance of excellent fruit. Of the other plants, some of 
the most conspicuous are the night-blowing cereus, the 
guaon, aloes of a gigantic growth, the West India plan- 
tain, the sweet cassia, prickly pear, etc. The “pinery” 
is appropriated to the cultivation of the pine-apple. 

The house fronts north-west, the rear looking to the 
river. About two hundred yards from it, in a southerly 
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river bank, which is here lofty and sloping, and clothed 
with wood to the water’s edge. The summer-house 
commands a fine prospect of the river and the Maryland 
Shore; also, of the “‘White House,” at a distance of 
five or six miles down the river, where an engagement 
took place with the British vessels which ascended the 
river during the last war. 

The estate, as owned by Judge Washington, con- 
sisted of between three and four thousand acres, since 
divided among his nephews. It has been, thus far, an 
object with the relatives of General Washington, into 
whose possession the house and grounds have fallen, to 
preserve every thing, as much as possible, in the state in 
which he left it; but it is to be presumed that, in the 
natural course of things, those changes will, ere long, be 
suffered to occur, which will interfere with the hallowed 
and almost sacred associations which now form a link 
between the “ Father of his country ” who is gone, and 
his People who remain to revere his memory. At pres- 
ent, his bones lie in repose within the precincts of Mount 
Vernon, and render it consecrated. It is well known 
that an effort was made by the General Government, a 
few years ago, to obtain the permission of his family to 
have them removed to Washington, and placed under 
the Capitol—at a time when it was necesary that they 
should be disturbed, to effect some repairs upon the tomb 
in which they had lain. This was refused, upon the very 
tenable ground, that the notoriety of such a transaction 
would have been unpleasant to his feelings in his life— 
and they considered themselves sacredly bound to regard 
his wishes, and the simplicity of his character. Mount 
Vernon, therefore, for the present, and perhaps, for ever, 
will be his resting-place. 

Attempts have been made, at various times, in different 
parts of the country, to procure funds to erect a suitable 
monument to his memory; but without success. A 
movement was made in New-York some years since, 
to this effect. Still later, an association at Washington 
have made collections for the same purpose. Only about 
thirty thousand dollars have been obtained, an insignifi- 
cant amount for such a design. It is certainly a strange 
fact that, so indebted as the nation is to Washington, 
no stone records his greatness. Such a want would 
be justifiable and laudable, were it the ground of the 
deficiency, that his sufficient monument is in the hearts 
of his countrymen—but this is not, we believe, the para- 
mount consideration. 

In view of this position of the people, when it is con- 
sidered that Mount Vernon is the repository of the 
ashes of the illustrious dead, as it was his retreat in life, 
it seems unfortunate that the national gratitude cannot 
be displayed, by the purchase of the spot by the General 
Government, so that it may be in the possession of the 
people—a fit monument of itself to his greatness and 
his deeds. A. F. A. 
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|| bitter than the direst tortures that ever tyrant wreaked 
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on mortal body—and when the first grey light of dawn- 
ing morn fell cold and chill through the uncurtained case- 
ments of his barrack home, it found him haggard and 


| feverish, yet pale, withal, and shivering as though he 


were an ague-stricken sufferer. The morning gun peal- 


! ed sharp and sudden from the ramparts; and far and 


Tue whole of the day, on which Hernando de Leon | long its echoes were repeated from the dark forests, 


returned from his nocturnal chase, passed gloomily—no_ 
eye of sentinel or warder beheld Don Guzman de Herrei-! 
ro, nor was he present at the hall wherein his comrades | 
feasted ; Hernando, on the contrary, far from his wonted | 
temper, was there, the gayest of the gay—his repartee 
the keenest, yet most polished—his laugh, the merriest. 
—his song, the most entrancing. Men who had known, 
him for long years; who had fought by his side, in the! 
wild forays with the Saracens of bright Granada, and in| 
the scarce less desperate encounters of the tameless, 
Charibs—men, who had borne all perils of the sea, the | 
wilderness, and, worse than all, the Jazar house with) 
him—men, who had feasted at the jovial board, and | 
drained the wassail cup, for years, with him—sow mar-. 
velled! They felt as though there were a something in 
his manner, which they had never known before—a! 
melancholy in the merriment, yet mingled with a reck- | 
lessness, which baffled their sagacity—a deep, romantic | 
sentiment—an all-pervading tone of profound thought, 
in his lightest converse—blent with an air of strange 
abstraction—a breaking off from graver subjects, and | 
plunging into bursts of wild and furious mirth—and then | 
again, a softening of the mirth into the sweetest and the | 
saddest touches of imagination that poet ever dreamed, 
or minstrel sung. Thus passed the evening meal; and 
when the comrades parted, the souls of many, who had’ 
felt estranged, they scarce knew why, from the young 
cavalier, yearned to partake again his high and generous | 
friendship—they grasped his hand more warmly than 
they had done for months, although their present kindli-' 
ness was in no less degree unmeaning, than had been: 
their suspicion and distrust. Gaily they parted; with 
many merry comments on the unwonted absence of Don| 
Guzman, and many a jocular conjecture as to the cause | 
of his feigned illness—for, when the trumpets had rung | 
forth their gladsome peal of invitation to the festive | 
board, the seneschal had borne to the presiding officer | 
his courteous greetings, and regrets that he was ill at. 
ease, and might not, for that day, participate in their, 
accustomed revelries. They parted; and night fell dim, 
and silent over the Spanish fortress. Throughout that. 
long and weary night, the lamp was still replenished in 
the lone chamber of Don Guzman; and still, from hour | 
to hour, its solitary inmate paced to and fro the floor, his 
long spurs clanking with a dull and heavy sound on the 
rude pavement; now pausing to mutter, with clenched | 
hands and writhing lip, fierce imprecations on his ows 
head, on the head of his once loved, but now—he scarce 
knew why—detested comrade, and on the weak hand | 
which had failed to execute his deadly purpose—now | 
hurrying onward with unequal but swift strides, 
though he would have fled the torture of his own guilty | 





thoughts. Thus did he pass that night, in agony more 


which girt in, on every side, with their interminable 
walls of deathless verdure, the battlements of Isabella. 
At the sound, Guzman started as does the miserable, 
guilty wretch who hears the sullen bells toll the dread 
signal for his execution! Manning himself, however, 
with a start—while the blood rushed, as though indig- 
nant at his former weakness, to lip and cheek and brow 
—he instantly resumed his agitated walk; nor did he 
break it off nor give the smallest symptom of percep- 
tion, when a quick, hurried blow was struck upon the 
pannel of the door—a second, and a third time, was that 
low tap repeated, but still Don Guzman heard it not, or 
if he did hear, heeded not. Then the door slowly opened, 
and a grey-headed veteran, clad in the liveries of that 
noble house, to which, perchance, his master was the 
first scion who had brought no lustre, thrust in his time- 
blanched locks and war-worn visage— 

“Your charger waits, Sefior,” he whispered,—“ the 
hour has long gone by !” 

“What hour?—what meanest thou?—gone by ?— 
gone by? Would! would! oh, would to Heaven it 
had, indeed, gone by! Ha! what’’—he went on, 
gathering strength as he spoke, and wakening from his 
wild, waking dreams, to a perception of his true posi- 
tion—“‘ ha! what—hast thou then dared to suffer me 
neglect it? Death to»thy soul, slave; hast thou dared 
suffer Guzman de Herreiro to fail his plighted word ?” 

“Not so, not so, mine honored lord,” faltered the 

faithful vassal. ‘The hour, indeed, hath passed when 
thou didst order that thy steed should stand beside the 
water-gate; and he hath stood and chafed there this 
half hour, but scarce five minutes have elapsed, since, 
|| with his hawks and hounds, and his gay page, Alonzo, 
|| the gallant Den Hernando hath set forth‘into the forest; 
put but spurs to your brave Boabdil, and ere the words 
are said, you shall o’ertake him!” 
“ Hurry, then, hurry!” shouted Herreiro, fiercely; 
and belting on his long toledo, and casting his broad- 
leafed sombrero on his disordered locks, he rushed out, 
with wild haste, no less to the dismay than the astonish- 
ment of his staunch servitor, whom he had summoned, 
almost savagely, to fellow him. 

Far otherwise had passed the hours of darkness to 
Hernando de Leon. The banquet ended, he had with- 
drawn as calmly to his chamber, as though he had no 
farther object than to lie down upon a peaceful bed, that 
he might thence arise with the succeeding morn to go 
about his wonted avocations. He had sat down before 
his little escritoire, and—having finished several letters, 


as | sealed and directed them, cast off his vest and doublet, 


and drawn from his feet his falling leathern buskins— 


then throwing himself upon his knees, beside his pallet 


—_—_——— 
———. 
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bed, buried his head between his hands, and for some |! 


minutes prayed, as it would seem, in deep, though silent 
fervor. Rising, at length, erect, he spread his arms 


abroad, and’ in a clear high voice, unconscious, evi- , 
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issued, and, compassing two thirds of that small plain 
with its refreshing waters, stole away silently among 
the devious wilds, through which it flowed, unmarked, 
into the neighboring sea. Here it was—here, in this 






dently, that he spoke aloud—* and, above all, bear | lovely and secluded spot, far—far as it would seem, 
witness, Thou,” he cried, “bear witness, Thou, who ' removed from the fierce turmoil, the stern bitterness, 
knowest and who seest all things—that not in any | the angry hatreds of the world, thut the two foemen met. 
mortal wrath—not in the mood of blind and senseless For half an hour, at the least, Hernando had sat there, 
anger, nor in that selfish strain of vengeance which motionless as a statue, upon his docile charger, awaiting, 
recks of private injury—do I go forth unto this strife— | in the centre of that sylvan solitude, the coming of the 
but xs unto a high, yet painful duty !—not as mine own | man to whom, for having sought, on the preceding night, 
avenge:—for to Thee, and to Thee only, doth belong the } to slay him with the secret shaft of the assassin, he now 
right of vengeance!—but as the vindicator of society, | extended the high privilege of striving to amend his 
the punisher of crime, which else must go unpunished ; | aim in open daylight, and fair conflict with the hidalgo’s 
the righter of the wronged; the champion of the weak; | _ weapon. Hard by the lovely spring, the page Alonzo 
the faithful, although frail defender of Thine holy law. | had looped the bridle of his tall grey charger to the 
If this be not so, leave me, thou, oh, Lord—give me up || tough stem of a mimosa, and now sat on the mossy turf, 
to the mercies of my direst foe—suffer me to fall una- H | toying with the gigantic hounds, which he held closely 
venged, unwept, unhonored! But if in truth, and honor, || 1 coupled by a chain of tempered steel riveted firmly to 
and in right, I do go forth, strike Thou, as is Thy wa their stout leathern collars; while, perched on a pro- 
for the right likewise.” '| jecting limb of the same tree to which the horse Was 

This said, he lay down quietly upon his couch ; and, | fastened, the hooded merlin dozed, with its bells ready 
ere five minutes had passed over, slept peaceably and | on its yellow legs, and its light jesses hanging all unfas- 
sweetly as an infant, until the selfsame gun, which had | tened. Just as Hernando had begun to marvel at the 
aroused Don Guzman from the perturbed visions of his ] protracted absence of his intended slayer, the sharp and 
guilty conscience, broke his refreshing slumbers. Arising) rattling clatter of a horse’s gallop, tearing’ his route 
instantly, he, too, girt on his sword, buckled his man-| through the dense saplings of the tangled wood, was 
tle over his broad chest, fixed his hat firmly on his head, || heard approaching ; and, in another moment, his reins, 
and strode forth, all unsummoned, to the water-gate. | and neck and chest embossed with flakes of snow-white 
There stood four noble chargers; his own proud Anda- | foam, and his flanks bleeding from incessant spurring, 
lusian, with a less high-bred charger at his side, backed | Herreiro’s charger bore him, at the top of his speed, 
by the page Alonzo; who, with a merlin on his wrist, 1 upon the scene of action. As he approached, Hernando 
and the two powerful bloodhounds, without which never | raised his hat with the stern courtesy exacted by the 
did Hernando ride forth into the wilderness, couching | strict punctilio of the duel, from every honorable cava- 
before him, sat patiently awaiting the arrival of his lord. | jier; yet, well-schooled, as he was, to suppress each 
A little way aloof, a menial, clad in rich liveries of Isabel | outward token of every inward sentiment, the noble 
and silver, held the bay coursers of Herreiro and his old | cavalier half started, as he beheld the ravages worked 
esquire. by a single night of anguish on the proud mien and 

No foot did Don Hernando set in stirrup, but seizing comely features of his superb antagonist. His hair, 
the reins firmly in his left hand, while, with his right, | which, on the previous morning, had been as dark and 
he grasped the cantle of his demipique, he swung him- | } glossy as the black raven’s wing, was now not merely 
self, at once, with a light leap, to his charger’s back ; 1 tangled most disorderly, in hideous elf-locks, but actually 
bolt upright did the fiery creature bound into the air, | streaked with many a lock of grey, while his whole 
tossing his stag-like head, and long thin mane aloft, in || visage, which, though swart and somewhat stern, had 
glorious exultation; but, firm as though he had been, || yet been smooth and seemly, was scored by many a line 
like the fabled centaurs of old time, a portion of the || and furrow, ploughed deep into the flesh, during those 
animal which he bestrode, so fearlessly and well, the | few fleet hours, by the hot ploughshare of remorse and 
rider sat undaunted. Flinging his reins free to the | scorching anguish. No salutation did he make in answer 
impulse of the fiery horse, while he stood yet erect, he || i to the bow of his brave young opponent ; but whirling his 
curbed him tightly up as his feet struck the sod; and | | long rapier from its sheath—‘‘ Draw !”’ he cried, “draw, 
slightly pricking him with his long gilded spurs, dashed | sir! Look on the sun for the last time, and die!” and 
off, at a hard gallop, into the wild glades of the forest. as he spoke, plunging his spurs, even more furiously than 

A short mile’s distance from the walls of Isabella, _ he had done before, into the bleeding flanks of his good 
embosomed in de*p woodlands, there was a small | | horse, he dashed, at once, upon him, sword in hand, 
savannah, scarcely a hundred yards across, clothed with | hoping, it was most evident, to take him at advantage, 
a rich, short grass which, in that lovely climate, never, and bear him, unprepared, to earth. If such, however, 
at any season, lost the rich freshness of its emerald | were his ungenerous and foul intent, most grievously 
verdure; for, in its farthest curve, lurking beneath the was he frustrated by the calm skill and perfect resolu- 
shelter of a group of tall and feathery palm-trees, there | | tion of Hernando; who, merely gathering his reins a 
lay the basin of a tiny chrystal spring, whence, welling | little tighter, unsheathed his keen toledo; and, without 
forth in copious and perennial beauty, a silver streamlet moving one yurd from the spot whereon his Andalusian 
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stood, watching, with fiery eye and broad-expanded 
nostrils, the motions of the other charger, yet showing 
by no symptom, save the quivering of his erected ears, 
that he was conscious of the coming strife—extended it, 
with the point slightly elevated, toward Herreiro’s face. 
On came the fierce assailant—on! with the speed of 
light !—his left hand clasping the reins firmly—his right 
drawn back, in preparation for the deadly thrust, far 
past his hip; while the bright point of the long two- 
edged blade was glittering in advance of the bay char- 
ger’s frontlet !—now thev are within half sword’s length! 
—and now !—see! see that quick, straight flash, bright 
as the stream of the electric fluid, and scarce—if any 
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of Herreiro’s bit, wheeling his own horse, counter to 
flank upon him, by the mere dint of spur, without the 
slightest exercise of bit or bridle ; and shortened, at the 
same time, his sword, to plunge it from above, into the 
throat of the assassin. It seemed as though no earthly 
power could have availed to rescue Guzman from his 
desperate situation—his horse, exhausted by his own 
exertions, reeled visibly beneath the shock ; his rapier, 
far extended and abroad, could, by no means, have par- 
ried the down thrust, which hung above him—but in 
that very point of time—that very second, long as a thou- 
_ sand ages—wherein he saw the dark glance of his injur- 
ed comrade’s eye fixed banefully upon him; wherein he 


thing—less rapid!—it was the thrust of Guzman, well | || noted the grim smile mantling upon his scornful lip; 
aimed, and sped with strength, that, had it reached the | wherein he shuddered at the gleaming point of the sus- 
mark, must have propelled it through the stoutest corslet | pended rapier, which no effort of his own could possibly 
that ever bucklered breast ; much more through the slight || avert—in that dread point of time, a yelling shout arose 
silken jerkin, which was the only armor that would have || from all the circumjacent woodlands—a howl—as though 
met its brunt. Midway, however, in its glancing course, the fiends had all broke loose, to rend the upper air with 
it was met by the calm, firm parry of Hernando’s sword; | their discordant voices—and, with the yell, a volley of 
and thus, diverted from its true direction, passed harm- | \ ‘flint-headed arrows, came hurtling through the air— 
less, slightly grazing the bridle-arm of the young cavalier. || another—and another! but, with the first, Hernando’s 
On came Herreiro still—and, for an instant’s space, it i half-won triumph ended; for, as he brandished his 





seemed as though the shock of his charger, at full speed, || 
must have borne down the slighter Andalusian; but 
scarcely had he parried that home thrust, before, with a 
quick motion of the bridle-hand—so quick, indeed, that 


avenging sword aloft, clear through his elevated wrist 
| drove the long Charib shaft—a second grazed his plume 
;—a third, most fatal of the flight, pierced through the 
| very heart of his proud Andalusian, and hurled him 


it was scarce perceptible—and a slight, corresponding | lifeless to the earth. Herreiro turned—turned for base 


pressure of the spur on the flank opposite, Hernando || 
wheeled his charger to the left; feinted a thrust at his 
foe’s face ; and, circling quite around him, delivered a 





| flight—but not long did his forfeit life remain to him— 
for, with the second volley, down went both horse and 
| man, transfixed by fifty shafts, gory and lifeless !— 


full, sweeping cut against the back part of his neck. | Mount! mount ! Alonzo—mount, boy and fly,” shouted 
With perfect mastery of steed and weapon, Don Guzman || the dauntless cavalier, as he lay wounded and encum- 
met this perilous and unexpected movement. Pulling so || bered by his slaughtered horse! The bold boy heard, 
hard on his long Moorish curb, that his horse, checked | but he obeyed not! Forth he rushed, sword in hand— 
at once, stood upright, and almost fell backward on his | forth to the rescue of his lord—and forth, at the same 
haunches, he swung his sword round to the guard 80 | instant, from the forest, forth sped the Charib Caofiabo 
actively, that the strong blow fell harmless. Then they i and his unconquered horde, with spear, and mace, and 
closed hand to hand ; fragments of the short, mossy turf} bow, and whoop and barbarous war-cry !—‘‘ Down with 
flew high into the air, : purned by the iron heels of the |! your foolish sword—’tis madness to resist,” cried the 
excited chargers; sparks flew from the collision of the || young Spaniard. And the next second had not passed, 
well-tempered blades ; feathers were shorn, blood flowed | before the servant and the master were both the fettered 
on either side; yet, neither failed nor faltered. At) captives of the invincible cacique. H. 

length, a furious down-right cut, aimed by Don Guzman, | 


full at Hernando’s head, glanced from his guard, and | 
falling on the ear of the high-blooded Andalusian, almost | i 
dissevered it! Maddened with torture, the brave brute i 
obeyed the bit no longer, but, with a yell of agony, bolted, i 
despite the utmost efforts of the rider. Herreiro marked | 
his advantage, and, as the horse uncontrollably dashed | 
by him, cut, by a second rapid lounge, his adversary’s | | 
rein asunder. Frantic, although, he was, with pain, || 
and freed from the direct restraint of the half useless 
bridle, Hernando was not carried far, before he had || 
recovered mastery enough to wheel his Andalusian | 
round, once more to the encounter. Perceiving, instant- | 
ly, that all chance of success, by rapid turns, or quick | 
manceuvering, was at an end, he—now adopting his | 
opponent's system—dashed straight upon him,—and, 
when within arm's length, throwing his own reins loose, — 
caught, with his left hand, the long silver cheek-piece | 
“ 


FEAR. 

Some for fear of want, 
Want all their lives ; and others every day, 
For fear of dying, suffer worse than death. 
Ah! from your bosoms banish, if you can, 
That fatal guest, I mean the demon Fear, 
That trembles at impossible events, 
Lest aged Atlas should resign his load, 
And Heaven's eternal battlements rush down. 
Is there an evil worse than fear itself? 
And what avails it, that indulgent Heav’n 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 
Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own. 
Serene, and master of yourself, prepare 
For what may come, and leave the rest to Heav’n. 
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Original. packed to return to school, the very evening Edward 
BRILLIANT PROSPECTS: | Tracy made proposals to her father.” 
“And Edward Tracy’s proposals at once completed 
ees oe ae ||her education, suppose,” said Mrs. Hilton. “ Well, 
BY EMMA C. EMBURY. || sister, I hope it is all for the best; but I am no friend 
| 


| to such early marriages.” 


PART I.— OPINIONS. ‘IT was married at eighteen, Mary, and have never 


“The man convinced against his will, (| 
Is of the same opinion stl.” | “I know what you would say, Susan; you mean that 
“Goop morning, sister Susan; I suppose you have | 
come to tell me, you have decided on Harriet’s mar- 
riage,” said Mrs. Hilton, as the fashionable Mrs. Ar- 
lington entered her neat but plainly furnished parlor. 


like a princess ever since; while I waited till twenty 
‘three, only to wed a professional man, whose talents pro- 
|| cure him a simple competence. Nay, you need not dis- 
“T have, Mary,” was the reply; “and, if you can oom eutengiinasi, . hat rye Asie a happy 
in our own way. The eclat of fashionable life, the am- 

| bition of giving the best dinners, and the most brilliant 
parties; the triumph of possessing the most stately 
house, and the richest French furniture, is, too, a suffi- 
cient recompense for the vexations attendant on such a 
life; while | would not exchange for all your splendors, 
| the quiet, the retirement, the domestic comfort of my 


spare an hour from your nursery, I want to talk with you 
about it, and learn your objections.” 

“ You have improved upon the usual method, Susat,” 
said her sister laughing, “‘ most persons ask advice, and 
then follow their own inclinations; but you decide first, 
and then ask counsel.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Mary, though I was un- : 

> : “ | humble home. 


willing to mar Harriet’s brilliant prospects by your old- ||, Well, you certainly seem very contented, Mary, and 


’ 


fashioned fiotions, yet I really wish to hear your reasons | 
for not approving the marriage.” 12. ; 
od PP s in 1g “6 , .. | life; your house is a mere bandbox.” 
My first objection is so self-evident, Susan, thet it |, 


ty 


yet | wonder how you can reconcile: yourself to such a 


: nates : , 
connect tt tefeted. “Tartiak ts 4 eave A.” | It is large omg to contain all my real friends, and 
“ She is sixteen.” I never give parties. . 

| “Your furniture is very plain.” 


a , ins , , 
And prey, what but e ould io a gil of sixteen, || It is substantial, and as good as our father’s house 
whose time has been divided between the nursery and | ” 
ever boasted. 


the school- ss pbeag . > | ; , . 
te we > he may be a good scholar, and pos || ‘True, but in our father’s time there was no better in 


sess great skill in music and dancing, but of the active || cele 1? : 

: " . || use; now every mechanic’s wife tries to display Brus- 

business of life she can never even have thought. It is |! . +a 
| sels carpets and French chairs. 

|| “Tam quite content to avoid all such competition, 


and yet I can recollect well how totally unfit I must have | ; : Meaty 
| whether with the wives of merchants or mechanics; it 


been for any serious responsibility.” ; : 
y P . | gives me no pain to return to my simple apartments, 
“Yet you ought to have been more womanly than | ator spending a day in your luxurious ones.” 


most girls, Mary, educated as you were, by that most || 
precise of all venerable spinsters, aint Hetty.” | 


nearly seventeen years since I was at that happy age; 


“ But you have so few servants.” 
os " | “LT have an excellent cook who does not disdain to 
It is to our good aunt Hester’s strict notions of | aesist in the general work of the house; a faithful old 
womanly duties, that I owe much of my present happi- | purse to take charge of my chi'dren, and my good, little 
=> Sor Susan; but at that nenty age, I could have _ Kitty, the orphan whom I tek into my family when I 
contributed but little to a husband's domestic comfort.” || was just married. These women are all attached to 
“Your experience is very different from mine, Mary; me by the ties of kindness and good will, so that my 
I can add ten years to your calendar; for alas! it is '| wishes are laws to them. It is true, I have no French 
seven and twenty years since I was sixteen, but I can i cuisinier to make my kitchen look like the caboose of a 
remember how I longed to quit school, and have a house || steamboat: I have no whiskered lackey to put my 
and servants of my own.” H friends out of countenance by his impertinence to the 
“ Doubtless such idle wishes often crossed my brain, | ‘nobodys:’ no Swiss governness to teach my children 
sister, when aunt Neppy kept me home, hour after hour, | bad French and worse principles; but I have a quiet, 
stitching wristbands, or sent me into the kitchen to learn | W¢ll-ordered household, and to our old aunt’s notions, I 
how to cook a dinner, but, I repeat, that to the restric- | owe the power of obtaining such a desirable acquisition.” 
tions I then thought severe, I owe many of my present H “You are quite eloquent, Mary; but I believe you are 
enjoyments.”” | more than half right. Your house always looks comfort- 
“ But the minds of some develope much more rapidly, able; your children are well trained, and your little 
perhaps; Harriet has long been at the head of her | dinner parties are unexceptionable; but how you manage 


school.” | to do all this, I cannot conceive. You would be surprised 
“I thought you intended to leave her with Mrs. Bart- || if I were to tell you the trouble I have with my eight 
ley another year.” | servants. My fat old cook divides his time between ex- 


“So I did; she had only visited home for the Christ- periments in Zart gastronomique and the billiard-table: 
mas holidays; and, to tell you the truth, her trunk was my coachman starves the horses, and gets drunk with 
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the money for which he sells their oats; the footman |! parison with good principles and sound morality. Ed- 


spends his time in trimming his whiskers; and the | 
waiter loses the silver, and breaks my Sévres china ;— 
so much for the men. With the women it is but little’ 
better; the nurse neglects my children while she flirts 
with the beaux who crowd to the honse on Sunday, in| 


yellow gloves and blue inexpressibles: the chambermaid | 


borrows my embroidered capes for her evening parties ; 
and the prattling French governess has actually been | 


detected in a clandestine correspondence with one of my | 


husband's clerks, a simple boy from the country. There 
is no help for it; if I dismiss them, I shall get no better ; | 
so I must just shut my eyes and let matters take their | 


course. I could not endure a life of domestic drudgery.” | 


Mrs. Hilton did not reply; she knew it was useless to || 


tell her that what she called drudgery was in fact the | 
duty of every good wife; and that, although manual | 


labor may not always be necessary, yet the constant su- | 


pervision of the mistress is essential to the well being of | 
a family. ‘The eye of the master maketh a diligent | 
servant,’ is a proverb almost forgotten in these days of | 
luxury and false refinement. 

“ Our discussion has led us far from Harriet and her 
fortunes,” said Mrs. Hilton, after a moment’s pause; “I 
should like to know something of her intended husband ; 
he is a very handsome man, yet there is something in| 
the expression of his face which I do not like.” 

“ He is the son of an old friend of my husband, and 
by the recent death of his father has come into posses- 


sion of a large fortune.” 
“What do you know of his character and temper, 


“Very little; he has spent several years in Europe, | 
and is very well informed. He is said to be somewhat 
eccentric, and his manners ere a little reserved.” 

“ What are his religious principles.” 

“Oh, I suppose he is like most other young men, and | 
thinks religion may better be deferred to a later period | 
of life. You shake your head, Mary; surely you do not | 
expect to find young men, at the present day, models of | 
piety.” 

“ How long has he known Harriet 7” 

“ He dined with us last year, when Harriet was little | 
more than a pretty child, but I think he has never seen 
her since, until about three weeks ago, when we met | 
him in Broadway. Her extreme beauty seemed to attract | 
him immediately, and he has since then been @ con-| 
stant visitor.’ 

“ Does Harriet fancy she has any attachment to him?) 
I say fancy, because it could scarcely be a genuine affec- | | 
tion already.” 


ward Tracy may be the most fascinating of men, but if 


| he lack steadiness of character, Harriet will never be 


happy with him. She is naturally very affectionate in 


_her disposition, with warm feelings, and, I should think, 


a strong tendency to romantic sensitiveness; she will 
attach herself to her husband with the most ardent ten- 


| derness; and if he be a man of high-toned character 


and strong sense, he will mould her into the loveliest 
woman in society; but, if he is one of the votaries of 
excitement, a lover of pleasure merely, then woe to her, 
as soon as the charm of her beauty palls upon his senses! 
You are giving to the hands of a stranger, a cherished 
plant, just when it is about to blossom in perfect beauty; 
if he watch over it with anxious care, all will be well; 
but if he blight it in the bud, you will bitterly repent the 
hagte with which you transferred it to another. If she 
were several years older, with a mind fully developed, 
and a strength of character fitted to endure the vicissi- 
tudes of life, she might be trusted to a fate so promising ; 
but, at her age, she will be the mere plaything of a hus- 


! band who has gained a deeper insight into the good and 


evil of this world’s wisdom; and it will be hard for her 


‘to obtain in future the influence which a wife ought 


i 


always to possess, and which is only to be gained by 
the unison of firm principles and perfect gentleness. He 


may delight in the beauty of his girlish wife, but he can 
| searcely be expected to respect her opinions; and woe to 


the woman whose husband does not regard her as his con- 


‘fidential friend. And now that I have finished my lec- 
ture, Susan, pray tell me when the marriage is to take 


Susan?” } place?” 


** As soon as we can complete our arrangements; pro- 
bably in about a fortnight,” answered Mrs. Arlington, 
as she rose to depart. Her sister’s earnestness had 
startled her into more serious reflection than she usually 
indulged, and she bade her farewell with a saddened 
countenance. But when she stepped into her carriage, 
and threw herself back upon the luxurious cushions, her 
old habits of thought returned. “ After all,” said she 
to herself, “wealth is a very desirable thing; Harriet 
may never have such another brilliant offer, and what 
signifies a few years more or less ?—she must learn by 
experience instead of precept.” 

Alas! how little benefit from those costly lessons has 
that mother derived, who willingly transfers her daughter 
to so severe a school, when her own kind guidance 
“might save her from its harsh discipline ! 

PART Il. — EXPERIENCE. 


- 


“If there be one curse which has come to earth as the crow 


“I believe all boarding-school girls are much alike in flies, and with all the poisonous steam of hell, hot about it, it is 


one point, Mary; they come home with imaginations ex- | 
cited by novel reading, and are ready to fall into love at | 


that of an ill- marriage.” 
On her sixteenth birthday, Harriet Arlington became 


a moment's warning, with any interesting youth. Har- | | the wife of the rich and handsome Edward Tracy. The 
riet is like the rest; and the attentions of a man as hand-| wedding was unequalled in splendor; the bride looked 
some as Edward Tracy, soon produce an impression. | fairy like in ber loveliness, and queenly in the richness of 
You look grave; you think me wrong in giving Harriet her apparel—what more could a fashionable mother 


to one of whom I know so littie.”’ 


desive? A few weeks were devoted to festivity, and 


**[ will be frank with you, Susan; to me the advan-| then the newly wedded pair set sail for France, where 


tages of wealth and intellect are of little value, ia com- || they purposed spending their first year, amid the gaieties 
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of Paris. Among Mrs. Arlington’s parting lessons to || her inquiry into his past life; but more, far more, might 
her daughter, was one, which Harriet vainly tried to un- || she have feared for his future conduct. 
derstand. “Be careful, my child,” said her mother, | A sudden transition from the restraints of a boarding- 
“that you never inquire into your husband’s early his- || school to the excitements of fashionable life, might have 
tory; there are a thousand adventures which befal a man || tried the strength of a far more vigorous mind than was 
in the course of his life, to which he dislikes to recur; || possessed by Mrs. Tracy. Bewildered in the whirl of 
and it is always best for a wife to know nothing about |! gaiety, and intoxicated by continued draughts of adula- 
them.” Harriet possessed a mind of such perfect purity, || tion, Harriet gave herself up to the full enjoyment of 
that even the contagion of a boarding-school had failed | pleasure. But she soon learned that life’s pleasures are 
to corrupt it; and therefore she was utterly ignorant of | like earth’s flowers—if we are content to inhale their 
the vices of society. To her, Tracy seemed all thee | sweets while engaged in the exercise of active duties, 
she could desire; and she did not dream that he could they are harmless and even healthful, but if we gather 
ever have known evil; she would never, therefore, have | them around us while we recline upon the drowsy couch 
thought of inquiring into his past history, simply because } of indolence and supineness, their rich perfume can only 
she was quite satisfied with him at present; and yet, her ! bring disease and death. 
mother’s words, implying that there might be something || A few short months sufficed for Hier dream of folly, 
to learn respecting her husband, troubled |1er more than || } and then all the allurements of society could not blind 
she would have liked to confess. Immediately upon | her to the fact that her husband was daily becoming neg- 
their arrival in Paris, they were surrounded by Tracy’s lectful i in his conduct towards her. The novelty of suc- 
former friends, and Harriet found herself the centre of || cess was over; the triumph of possessing so young and 
attraction to the most fashionable circle of the pleasure- |! pretty a wife had ceased to interest him, and Tracy was 
loving metropolis. Her extreme youth, her exceeding |! rapidly returning to his old habits of dissipation. 
beauty, her winning simplicity of manners, and her frank || Wounded by his indifference, and accustomed to have 
demeanor, made her a general favorite; and Tracy had | every grievance redressed by her affectionate parents, as 
the satisfaction of knowing that the voice of fashion now | } soon as made known to them, Harriet, naturally enough, 
ratified his own taste. | adopted the same system of giclish repining in her inter- 
Edward Tracy was one of the world’s votaries and | course with her husband. With the fretful manner of a 
victims. At an early age he had been sent to school in | petted child, she reproached him for his frequent ab- 
England, and from thence he had entered the university; | sences, and his manifold engagements; and vainly ex- 
so that from his childhood he had been deprived of the | pected that the petulencewwhich had been indulged by 
advantages of home influence. His mind had been culti- | ‘her mother, would have equal influence with him. Natu- 
vated, but his heart neglected; and the sweet charities ! rally good-tempered, her fretfulness was only the result 
of life, which grow up only in the quiet sunshine of do- | of unlimited indulgence; and judicious advice, joined 
mestic retirement, had never diffused theirperfume around | with kind treatment, would soon have subdued such a 
his boyhood. His mother had died while he was an | disposition, but Tracy was not calculated to correct 
infant ; and his father, immersed in the cares of business, faults in the characters of others, and a habit of bickering 
thought that his duty was fully performed when Edward | 800n grew up between them which threatened to destroy 
was placed at school, and well supplied with daily com- |, all domestic comfort. 
forts. There was no home into which he could enter, Harriet, with a youthful impatience of melancholy 
to learn the happy influence of social duties; no mother || feelings, endeavored to lose the recollection of her dis- 
to infuse a love of virtue into his soul, by her gentle pre- comfort, by plunging still more deeply in fashionable 
cepts and example; no sisters to teach him an habitual | folly. There were many among her acquaintances, who, 
reverence for the purity of woman’s nature. His col- | while they lacked her advantages in point of wealth, and 
lege life had been disgraced by no excesses, and to all |, youth and beauty, were far her superiors in worldly wis- 
appearance his moral character was as unimpeachable |) | dom. These persons gladly undertook her guidance 
as his mental qualities were brilliant; but it was whis- |, “through the mazes of society, and by their aid, the 
pered that his few intimate friends could tell a different |eauipage, the dress, the entertainments of Mrs. Tracy, 
tale. In fact, Tracy was consummately selfish. For || “became distinguished for their splendor and richness. 
his vices he had not the excuse of youthful passion, since || But in vain the poor girl tried to cheat herself into hap- 
he was actually as cold and calculating as if he had num- ' piness. The warmer feelings of early youth were daily 
bered four s¢ore winters ; and for his virtues, or what withering within her bosom, and no outward show could 
passed as such, he deserved little praise, because they | compensate her for their loss. The romance, which 
were the result solely of interested motives. A most ind more or less to the nature of every woman, 
ingenious sophist, he could deceive himself and others || had not been wasted by her upon school friendships, or 
into the belief that he was actuated by the noblest prin- ‘fancied attachments, but had at once centred upon her 
ciples, when he was only obeying the dictates of inclina- | husband. Nocalculations of interest had ever been in her 
tion; and, with sentiments of honor and magnanimity |, mind connected with her marriage. She saw a man of 
for ever on his lips, he was never known to do a disin-|| noble person and graceful manners, offering to her the 
terested act. | devoted attentions of an ardent lover, and her heart 
Such was the husband of the lovely and warm-hearted || sprang towards him with girlish eagerness and fondness. 
Harriet. Well might her worldly minded mother dread || When a woman lives a little while in society, she learns, 
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by sad experience, that disappointments must come, and | 


bitter as they may be when inflicted by those she loves 


best, she at length learns to bear them with patience, and | 


But sad is the fate of her whose 
first sorrow is the work of him who has sworn to love 
and cherish her—to whose lips the, chalice of disap- 
pointment is commended by the hand which placed on 
hers the symbol of unbroken union. 


even to expect them. 


} 


To all outward appearance, Tracy was as kind to his 


wife as most fashionable husbands; but poor Harriet 
would willingly have exchanged his cold politeness when 
in society, for a single look of real tenderness; while his 
capricious tyranny in private was such, as to keep alive 
@ constant irritation of temper on her part, which served 
as an excuse, though it was in fact the result, of his neg- 
lect of her feeling. Another and a still deeper fountain 


of bitterness, was finally opened in the heart of the, 


young wife. In the careless freedom of conversation 
with her Parisian friends, whose morality hung about 


them as loosely as their opera cloaks, she had learned 


some of the dark secrets of her husband’s early life. To | 
the mind of a pure hearted girl, whose ideas of human | 
nature have been formed alter the inimitable models of 


the heroes of romance, nothing can give so fearful a 


shock as the discovery that the object of her innocent | 
love bas ever been the votary of vicious indulgence. Ig- | 


norant of the temptations which assail mankind, and 
rightly regarding as crimes those excesses which the 
good natured wor!d considers only as venial errors, she 
feels that the shrine on whieh she offered her young 


affections, has been polluted by unholy fires; and while | 


perfect faith upon the idol. 
love her husband, she must learn a tolerance of evil from 


which her soul recoils, and allow the dove-like plumage | 


of her own pure spirit to be overshadowed by the darkly 
brooding wing of the Tempter. 


A woman of less feeling, placed in Harriet’s situation, 


would, perhaps, have resigned herself quietly, and com- 


forted herself with the external advantages afforded by her 
position—for Tracy rarely interfered in bis wife’s pur- 
suits—and a little management would have enabled her 
to avoid the frequent scenes of angry altercation which 


made her so very miserable. But Harriet had too much 


affection for her husband, too little regard for those | 
worldly advantages which she had possessed from infan- 


cy, to be content with such a lot. 


Candidy even to a) 


fault, she possessed neither the skill which enables a cun- | 


ning woman to manage the inequalities of a capricious 
temper, nor the tact which teaches a worldly wise one to 
take advantage of the faintest ray of returning good 
feeling in her husband. 


She was unhappy; she knew , 


that her husband was the cause of her misery, and she | 


upbraided bim with his cruelty in the same manvrer as, 


but a few months before, she would have reproached a 


school fellow. 


Tracy looked upon his young wife as a mere child, | 
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woman’s happiness consists in the exercise of her affec- 
tions, and that he might as well call upon a blind man to 
admire the beauties of nature, as expect a woman to be 
content with mere external advantages, when shut out 
from the light of love. He considered Harriet as spoiled 
by early indulgence, but had he ever looked into the 
depths of her guileless character, he would have learned 
that many a pearl of price lay beneath the surface of the 
stream of thought which his breath so often ruffled. 
The tale I am relating is no uncommon one. Who 
cannot point to some similar instance of domestic es- 
trangement, even among their own familiar friends? 
The world is witness to some brilliant marriage ; it be- 
holds the newly wedded pair surrounded by affluence and 
luxury; it, perhaps, welcomes them to its scenes of 
gaiety, but no more is known, until suddenly the tie is 
severed !—the wife returns to the home of her childhood 
—the husband becomes a solitary wanderer. Then come 
_surmises and conjectures, recollections of trifling differ- 
‘ences between the parties, and it may be, all the “kind 
mendacity of hints,” to explain the motives of so unfore- 
seen a separation. But who, save the sufferers them- 
selves, can know of the causes which led to guch a dis- 
ruption of domestic ties? Who can trace the course 
of the tempest from the “cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” to the fiery thunderbolt rending the chain which 
Who was allowed to hear the 
angry word, the hasty retort? Who beheld the cold 
look, the bitter sneer? Who listened to the keen re- 
proach of wounded affection, the scofling reply of inci- 
Alas! so frail is human nature, that our 


bound the fetiered pair ? 


pient hatred ? 


she yet clings to her idolatry, she no longer looks with | very virtues sometimes do the work of vices, and even 


If she would continue to | 


as fanaticism may be productive of as much evil as infi- 
delity, so our tenderest affections, when injudiciously ex- 
ercised, may be as subversive of domestic happiness as 
aversion. 

“The two first years of married life are always the 
most hazardous; if we escape shipwreck then, we may 
hope to steer our bark safely to a haven of rest.” Such 
was the remark of one now in her grave, who had pass- 
ed, not unscathed, through the ordeal; and daily expe- 
rience proves the truth of her assertion. If it requires 
time and patience, in order to modulate two musical in- 
struments to perfect harmony, how much more of both 
is needed to produce exact accordance between two 
hearts,—those “harps of a thousand strings”—which 
when once wedded, can give forth the music of life only 
when they are in unison. It matters not how intimately 
the character of each may have been studied by the other 


' before marriage; the familiar intercourse of wedded#ife 


developes a thousand trifling peculiarities, and helf- 
formed habits, which could not be discovered earlier, be- 
cause there was no opportunity for their display ; and, 


' generally speaking, mutual forbearance is the first duty 


which we are called to exercise. 


|| At the expiration of the eventful two years, Harriet 


The 


was once more an inmate of her father’s house. 


whose happiness depended upon the gratification of her differences between herself and her husband had arisen 
girlish whims; and so long as he allowed her to do as || to such a height, that nothing remained but a separation ; 
she pleased, he thought she ought not to complain, if he | and under pretence of seeking renovated health in her 


assumed the same privilege. He did not know that a| native land, Mrs. Tracy returned to America, leaving 
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her husband still the ornament of the Parisian circles of ( 


fashion. Alas! the unhappy Harriet had been too early 
subjected to the trials which require womanly strength 
of character, and womanly gentleness of demeanor. The 
petted child, fresh from the indulgence of the nursery, | 


with all the waywardness of a school girl yet clinging to | 


her affectionate nature, was but little fitted to encounter | 
the fate which awaited her. 
spirits, and sufiering from a nervous irritability which | 
threatened to destroy reason itself, she returned to the 
home of her happy years, the mere shadow of herself. 
The joyous expression of her once beautiful face had 
given place to a look of care and vexation; her smooth 
forehead bore traces of the oft-knit brow, and she seemed 
prematurely aged in mind as well as body. The sudden | 


death of her infant, to whom she had looked for future i 


solace in her loneliness of heart, completed the work 
which her ill-assorted marriage had begun; and while | 


Tracy still remained amid the gaieties of Paris, his wife | 


was fast sinking into a state of mental innbecility. She | 
would sit for hours in one position; her fifinds hanging | 
listlessly by her side, her head bent down, her eyes fixed 
on vacaney, seemingly abstracted from every thing around 
her. The voice of her mother, the presence of her father, | 
were alike powerless to arouse her at such times from 
her mournful trance. She required her room tobe dark- | 
ened; and the admission of a ray of sunshine made her | 
shiver, as if the light of day were perfectly abhorrent to | 
her. Alarmed at her increasing hatred of life, her | 
mother took measures to guard her with the utmost vigi- || 
lance; but her cares were vain. One morning her at-| 
tendant left the room for a few minutes, leaving Mrs. 
Tracy apparently buried in sleep; on her return she | 
was horror-stricken to find her lying prostrate on the | 
floor, with the blood flowing from a wound in her temple. | 
Whether she had fallen against the chimney-piece in at- | 
tempting to rise, or whether the more horrible suspicion | \ 
which entered the: minds of her agonized parents was || 
true, could never be known. She uttered not a word | 
when she was placed in bed—she returned no answer to” 
the entreaties of her parents, nor the questions of her | | 
physicians; and thus, in apparent unconsciousness, she | 
lingered several days, ere death relieved her from the | 
burden of existence. } 
On her eighteenth birthday she lay extended in her |) 
coffin, in the very room, where two years before, she had | 
stood, in girlish loveliness and bridal array, to pronounce _ 
the irrevocable vows which doomed her to disappoiut- | 
ment and an early grave. iI 
Wears have passed since she was laid in the silent | 
tomb, but it is scarcely six months since Edward Tracy 
ended a life of profligacy, by a death of unmitigated suf- | 
fering—the victim of his own vices. | 
Brooklyn, L. I. * i 











Burke says that government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom. Admitting that government is a contrivance of | 
human wisdom, it must necessarily follow that hereditary || 
succession, and hereditary rights, as they are called, can i 
make no part of it, because it is impossible to make | 
wisdom hereditary. 
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---SONNET. 


Original. 
STANZAS 


MISS MITFORD. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Ou! Mary Russell Mitford! 
Sweet name! I know it well, 

For its bewitching melody 
Was long ago a spell, 

To waken thoughts of woodland, 
And rivulet and dell! 


I have dreamed of thee in summer, 
When our blossoms were in bloom, 

When the humming-bird was feasting 
On their honey and perfume, 

And bathing in the beamy dew, 
His small and shining plume. 


And when Autumn came from heaven, 
With a rainbow in his hand, 

And showered on our foliage 
Its colors bright and bland, 

Till the woods were glowing gorgeously 
Throughout our noble land! 

I have read thy serious sketches, 
In the heart of forest wild, 

And lo! the very verdure 
Of the gloomy hemlock smiled ; 

And Earth was all like fairy ground, 
And I—a merry child! 


I know thou art affectionate, 
And full of playful grace, 

I know thy smile “‘ makes sunshine,” 
In many ‘a shady plate,” 

Oh! Mary Russell Mitford, 
That I might see thy face! 








Original. 
SONNET, 


OCCASIONED BY A TEMPORARY AMENDMENT IN THE LAST 
ILLNESS OF THE LATE JAMES WHITE, ESQ. 


BY MRS. HOFLASD. 


BRIGHTLY on him existence dawns anew, 
Who, long secluded, on the couch has lain 
Of wasting malady in feverish pain, 

With silent, tearful friend alone in view— 

Unto the world restored with comrade true. 
Glad is the meeting—fres her colors stain 
For him the flowers; m ore verdant is the plain; 

Sol’s golden shine glows o'er serener blue ; 
The songsters of the wood, the murmuring stream, 

Pour sweeter music—as in life’s gay morn 
All is a paradise, a radiant dream, 

Which the pure tints of fairy hope adorn, 
Love, joy and gratitude, entrance his soul ! 
Oh! that so blest, man’s hours might always roll ! 

London, England, 1839. 
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‘| sought. While the council of Florence were employed 
in barren theological disputes, Cosmo was listening to 
| Gemisthus Pletho, and planning a Platonic academy. 


Original. 
FLORENCE REVISITED.” 


hs Among the illustrious Greeks whom he befriended, was 
we). Agyropylus. ‘My son,” said he, leaning over the 
_ cradle of one of his children, “if you were born to be 


“ Florence, beneath the sun 


h ry ‘ill have Agyropylus for your protector.” 
Of cities, fairest one.”—sHELLEY. ee ws ame Sepa Ss P 


Cosmo was succeeded by Piero, who had previously 

Tue mausoleum of the Medici, against the extrava- married the wealthy Contessina Bardi. His authority 
gant splendor of which, Byron utters so earnest a satire,| was near being overturned by a conspiracy, headed by 
is now far advanced towurds completion. Itis an octagon, | the Pitti family, who, in the end, were obliged to flee, 
lined with the richest marble and most precious stones. | leaving their superb palace unfinished. Piero left two 
As the curious visitor inspects the gorgeous monument, sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano. The brilliant career of the 
how various and conflicting are the associations inspired | former has been made familiar by the elaborate and, 
by the thought of the renowned family it celebrates! | perhaps, flattered: portrait of Roscoe. That this mag- 
Their redeeming eharacteristics were taste and liberality. | nificent prince was a man of more than ordinary abilities, 
They promoted the progress of humanity by rewarding | is sufficiently proved by the address exhibited on his 
the exertions of genius, rather than by a generous phi-| youthful embassy to Ferdinand of Naples, as well as by 
lanthropy. The mass were as much cajcled and sub-| the numerous specimens extant of his poetical talents. 
jected, as under more warlike princes; but the gifted re- ‘| But no small portion of his renown is aacribable simply 
ceived encouragemeni, and were urged to high endeavor. | to his immemse wealth and exalted station. He was a 
The annals of the house of Medici abound in scenes, at man of elegant taste, rather than of extraordinary genius; 
one moment exciting warm admiration, and the next, |, and merits applause for his liberal patronage of litera- 
unbounded disgust. One instant we kindle at the | ture and the arts, more than for any example he has 
refined and enthusiastic taste of Lorenzo, and the next, | bequeathed of intellectual or moral power. He renewed 
are revolted at some act of petty tyranny. Now we see | and prolonged the impulse his father had given to the 
genius unfold with brilliant success beneath the fostering | cause of civilization. The visitor is continually reminded 
rays of patronage ; and the next, injustice, conspiracy, or | of the obligations of Florence to Lorenzo. He estab- 
revenge, degrades the chronicle. The patriotic Cosmo, | lished a school of sculpture, greatly enriched the Lau- 
ardently listening to the doctrines of Pluto, Lorenzo, | rentian library, improved architecture,* promoted the 
the Magnificent, chatting with the young Sculptor in his | study of philosophy, and revived the art of the lapidary. 
garden, the dissipated and cunning Leo Giovanni, the | His life was passed in the midst of men distinguished 
imbecile Piero, the perfidious Lorenzino, the cruel | for genius and acquirements, whom his magnificent 
Catharine, pass before us in startling contrast. Yet as | taste had gathered around him. His time was occu- 
we behold the works to which the redeemers of the | pied in supervising local improvements, cheering native 
name have given rise, and trace the splendid results of | genius, collecting rare manuscripts and medals, cultiva- 
wealth dedicated to the cause of taste, we feel their! ting philosophy, studying politics, making love, discus- 
mission on the earth was one, the intellectual fruits of sing poetry with Politiano, and writing sonnets. He 
which are inestimable and progressive. The origin of | demonstrated that a prince could find ample employ- 
the Medici family has been romantically referred to || ment, and attain true glory without recourse to conquest. 
Averardo de Medici, a commander under Charlemagne. | He proved that there were more enduring monuments 
The first authentic mention of this celebrated race seems, | than those which rise from the battle-field. His name 
however, to indicate Filippo as one of its earliest foun- | is associated with works of art and literary productions, 
ders. Toward the middle of the thirteenth century, the || as indissolubly as those of their authors, and although he 
Guelphs having obtained the chief authority in Florence, || only lived to the age of forty-four, he expired tranquilly 
Filippo, oppressed by the Ghibbelines, fled from Fio-! in the midst of his friends. His death was deemed a 
rano, in the valley of Mugello, to the Tuscan capital, | national misfortune, and seems to have been the precur- 
which, thenceforth, became his country. In 1348, we sor of innumerable woes to Italy. Giovanni, son of 
read of Frahcesco de Medici, as the head of the magis- | Lorenzo, was an archbishop at ten, and a cardinal at 
tracy, although prevented by the plague from exercising | fourteen—the youngest person ever raised to that rank. 
his functions. Filippo left two sons, Bieci and Giovanni. | A letter still extant, addressed to him by his father to 
To the the latter succeeded Cosmo, and with his name | Rome, evinces how much at heart he held his advance 
began the renown of the house. The world was but | ment. After the death of Piero, Giovanni became the 
just emerging from barbarism when this prince com-| head of the family; and all his wishes centered in the 
menced his sway. Although exiled by a faction, his | hope of reviving its influence, which had again suffered 
absence was deeply regretted, and his return trium-| 2 serious interruption. This feeling he prudently con- 
phantly hailed. Cosmo invited numerous Greek refu-| cealed for some time. After the battle of Ravenna, 
gees to settle on the banks of the Arno. Through them, ‘three young men, vesolute friends of the Medici, went 
a new interest was awakened in ancient literature ; clas- } to the Gonfaliere, and, with their daggers at his throat, 
sical studies revived, and manuscripts were eagerly |, forced Soderini to resign. The Medici being thus 
restored, Giovanni was made Pope, under the title of 
Leo X. His pontificate is celebrated as a period when 
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letters and the arts flourished to an unparalleled degree. |; sweet countenance, whose expression haunts us like a 
Previous circumstances, however, had prepared the way | dream, we vainly endeavor to recall; many a group we 
for the many brilliant results of that remarkable epoch. | would fain transfer to our own apartment, that there we 
The sale of indulgences, and other church abuses, were | ' might leisurely survey its excellences, and grow familiar 
then carried to the highest point; and the protests |, with its spirit. There are few public galleries which 
against ecclesiastical tyranny commenced, which ushered are less objectionable, on this account, than that of Flor- 
in the reformation. Cosmo, Francesco and Ferdinand, | ence. When we have paused in the vestibule long 
maintained something of the liberal and tasteful spirit | ' enough to recover breath after ascending the long flight 
of their ancestors. But under Ferdinand II., who, i in | of stairs, and inspect the specimens of statuary there 
1621, came to the government, at the age of eleven, the | | arranged, the first paintings which meet our gaze, on 
aspect of affairs changed. Extravagant eupendioanes | janee are of an early date. The stiff execution 
drained the state of its resources, and when Cosmo III., brings to mind the Chinese style, and indicates a primi- 
died, after a reign of fifty-three years, Tuscany was | | tive epoch in the history of art. The arabesques on the 
reduced to a most deplorable state—oppressed with al! ceiling, the portraits immediately beneath it, and the 
heavy national debt, and exhausted by taxes. Fortu: | range of ancient busts below, fill, without dazzling the 
nately for the country, John Gaston was the last of his \ eye. As we pass on, the interest increases at every step. 
family, once so glorious, but now so sadly degenerated. |; There is a gradual growth of attraction. Curiosity is 
He died after an indifferent rule, and in accordance with | soon absorbed in a deeper sentiment. One moment we 
the terms of peace with Vienna (1735) left his duchy to || stand smiling before some graphic product of the Dutch 
the house of Lorraine. Francis Stephen, Duke of Lor- || | pencil, wrapt in a speculative reverie over an obscuré 
raine, and Grand Duke of Tuscany, made a contract || painting, or seated, at last, quite absorbed in admiration 
with John Gaston’s sister—the last of the name of | within the hallowed precincts of the Tribune. The per- 
Medici, by which he acquired the various allodial pos- || fect freedom of entrance and observation, unannoyed by 
sessions collected by her ancestors. Under the twenty- || the jargon of a cicerone, doubtless adds to the pleasure 
six years of the sway of his son, Leopold, Tuscany’ | of a visit to the Florence collections. And the heart is 
recovered from a decline that had lasted more than a a | not less gratified than the eye, when one beholds the 
century. He encouraged commerce, agriculture and | sunburnt contadini improving a spare hour on market- 
manufactures, established penitentiaries, abolished the | || days, to loiter in the gallery, or turns from a miracle of 
inquisition, and proclaimed a new criminal code. His art to the happy countenance of some foreign painter, 
financial administration was admirable, and his own | || &s he stands before his easel, intent upon copying a 
manner of life extremely simple. The traveller in Italy |! || favorite original. The most unique feature in the col- 
still recognizes the happy influences of his regenerating || lections of which this city boasts, however, is doubtless 
rule. Nor has the effect of his noble example been con- || the gallery of portraits of celebrated painters chiefly by 
travened by his successor. An air of contentment, and a | themselves. How interesting to turn from the immortal 
feeling of safety continues to distinguish Tuscany, and || products of the pencil, to the lineaments of the artist! 
render it the favorite sojourn of the stranger. Even the | | Raphael’s sweet countenance, eloquent with the refined 
comparative severity of the climate in winter, aggravated | beauty which distinguishes his works, and subdued by 
by the ¢tramontana which sweeps so coldly from the || something of the melancholy associated with his early 
mountains, seldom drives the foreign sojourners to more | death; Perugino, his master; Leonardo da Vinci, who 
genial localities. It is not, perhaps, without reason, first developed the principles of that progress in art, 
that the distinguished literary rank which Florence holds | | which was perfected during the fifteenth century, who so 
in Italian history, has been ascribed to its inferior climate. | earnestly and successfully devoted his life to the advance- 
There is something almost oppressive to the senses, } ment of his favorite pursuit, and died in the arms of his 
and confusing to the mind, in the immense collections of | teyal patron; Salvator Rosa, the poet, musician and 
paintings in Italy. The stranger, especially if his time \| painter, recognised by his half-savage aspect, who so 
is limited, and his eagerness for knowledge and true || delighted in scenes of gloomy grandeur, and studied 
impressions, a delicate and discriminating, as well as an || nature with such enthusiasm amid the wilds of the 
earnest passion, will not infrequently regret the number | Appenines ;—all, in short, of that glorious phalanx, 
and variety of interesting objects which at once demand || whose best monuments are their works. 
his Attention. A scene of natural grandeur or beauty The bronze statue of Perseus, under the allogii of the 
seldom distracts the eye with the variety of its features. || gallery, reminds the passer of one of the most remarkable 
The mountain range which girdles the prospect, the || characters to which Florence has given birth. Born on 
grove which waves above the cliff, the river flowing |; the night of All Saints’ day, Cellini assures us he was 
through the vale, the flowers on its banks, and the rich |! rapturously welcomed to the world by his father, who, 
cloud-land above, are harmonized to the view, reposing | as if anticipating his future celebrity, instantly greeted 
beneath the same light, and stirred by a common air. || him as Benvenuto. Like Salvator Rosa, music, at first, 
But each work of art has a distinctive character. It is || disputed for the empire of his mind with the arts, and 
& memorial of an individual mind. It demands undivi-|| his remarkable performance, on the flute, was the pri- 
ded attention. Hence, the first visit to a museum of | mary occasion of attracting towards him attention and 
art is almost invariably unsatisfactory. We instinctively | patronage. Indeed, the artist's father most pertina- 
wish that the array were not so imposing. Many a | ciously fixed all his hopes fur young Cellini’s edvance- 
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ment, upon his proficiency in this accomplishment. || light, he ‘suddenly ignited the torch, and wheeled the 
Benvenuto’s ambition, however, was of a far more vari- || Jupiter into the centre of the room. The effect was 
ous and earnest nature than the success of a mere musi- | most vivid, as the light was placed at exactly the right 
cian could gratify. To please his parent, however, he angle to show the figure to the best advantage. Francis 
long continued to devote much time to practising upon received a new and powerful impression of the genius of 
his favorite instrument, although the employment was Cellini, and Madame’s design was completely counter- 
frequently an occasion of mimic and disgust. Atlength, | acted. The versatility of talent in the character of 
having been apprenticed to a goldsmith, the skill he | Benvenuto was not more surprising than his boundless 
displayed in the finer departments of the trade, indica-| self-confidence. How much are we indebted to this 
ted, in a striking manner, the true bent of his genius. || quality for the fruits of genius! Gifts of mind, unaccom- 
Henceforth, we find Benvenuto constantly employed in | panied by a vivid sense of their existence, are of little 
various places, and every where with distinguished suc- | benefit to the world. Consciousness of power, firm and 
cess. It strikes us, at the present day, with no little unwavering, is the best guarantee for its appropriate exer- 
surprise, to perceive the enthusiasm excited by labors of | tion. How much of the cool decision of great men is 
such a nature as employed the mind of Cellini; but the | attributable to confidence in their destiny! When Napo- 
exquisite grace and rare invention he displayed, were as || leon was urged. to leave a dangerous position, during an 
significant of talent to the admirers of art, in the fifteenth | engagement, when the shot were flying thickly around 
century, as the gifted limner exhibited on his canvas, or | him, and calmly replied, “‘ The ball is not yet moulded 
the statuary in his marble. His abilities were in con- which is destined for me,” who does not recognize one 
stant requisition, and seemed to have excited equal 1 secret cause of his intrepidity? No combination of 
admiration whether bestowed upon a button for the | circumstances seemed adequate to shake Cellini’s faith 
Pope, a chalice for a Cardinal, or a salt-cellar for King | in himself. He spoke as certainly of the issue of an 
Francis. At one time we find him engraver to the mint | experiment in his art, as if it had been repeatedly 
at Rome, and at another, exercising all his ingemuity in '| proved. Again and again he reinstated hifnself in the 
setting a precious jewel, executing an original medal, i favor from which the machinations of his rivals had 
or designing the most beautiful figures in alto relievo, ! removed him, by the clear earnestness of his bearing. 
upon a golden vase for some Italian prince. For a con- | Whether discussing the merits of a work of art, defend- 
siderable period, he was without an equal in his profes- } ing himself before a tribunal, engaged hand to hand with 
sion. Towards the last of his life, however, his energies | a foe, or casting a statue which had cost him years of 
seem to have been concentrated upon sculpture, of which || toil, he seemed to act upon the sentiment of the poet— 

the Perseus is the most celebrated specimen. The ac- || 
count he gives of the difficulties surmounted in casting | 
this statue, and the unworthy treatment he received | 
from the Grand Duke, in regard to his recompense, is ories of later moralists, after having followed Benvenu- 
among the most painful examples of the trials of artists. to through an unequalled category of brawls, duels, 
Cellini’s life was one of the most singular vicissitude. | amours and intrigues, to find him consoling himself in 
Frequently changing his abode, working under the pat- | prison with communing with angelic visions, and cheer- 
ronage of various princes, of a beld and active temper, | ing his heart with the conviction that he is an especial 
his memoirs present a picture in which the quiet pursuits | favorite of Heaven. Benvenuto closed his adventurous 
of an artist are grotesquely mingled with the experiences ‘life where he commenced it ; and was buried with many 
of an adventurer. One day, banished from his native | honors, in the church of the Annunziata, at Florence. 
city for having been engaged in a bloody quarrel, another, | His native city is adorned with the chief ornament of 
high in the confidence of kings and popes; now pining | his genius; and the exquisite specimens of his skill as 4 
in the dungeon of St. Angelo, which he once so gallantly | jeweller and engraver, are scattered over the cabinets of 
defended, and now rich and honored in the service of | virtuosi throughout Italy. 

a magnificent court. If we are to place the slightest | The opera-house of Florence, called the Pergola, is 
faith in his own testimony, Benvenuto proved himself | remarkable for its chaste interior. Romani’s poetry has 
equal to any exigency, and fairly overcame his various | recently given a new interest to this favorite amusement. 
enemies by his prompt courage, or quick invention. The | It seems almost to have revived the dulcet numbers of 
coolness with which he speaks of despatching his foes, is | Metastasio, and wedded to the touching strains of 
startling to one familiar only with these peaceful times; | Bellini, leaves no occasion to regret the earlier eras of 
and the ingenuity with which he baffles those who are the musical drama. The want of permanent prose com- 
not to be reached by the sword, is most remarkable. A | panies in the different cities of Italy, as schools of lan- 
striking instance occurred while he was in the employ of | guage, is a great desideratum ; and the number of trashing 
the King of France. Madame D’Estampes, who seems || translations from the French, degrade the national taste. 
to have been extremely disaffected towards Benvenuto, || Sometimes the excellent company of Turin, including 
induced the king to inspect some of his most recent | the inimitable Vestri, a Tuscan by birth, visit Florence 
works at an hour the most unfavorable for their display. || in the autumn, and furnish a pleasant pastime at the 
Cellini, anticipating the effect, affixed a torch to the arm | Cocomero, while, during Carnival, Stenterello dispenses 
of a statue of Jupiter; and while his female enemy and | his jokes and rhymes at the Borg’ Ogni Santi. In 
the monarch were regarding his studies, in the dusky || Florence, alone, is enjoyed the opportunity, at certain 
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“ Courage gone? all’s gone— 
Better never have been born.” 


It cannot but provoke a smile in contrast with the the- 
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seasons, of witnessing Alficri’s tragedies. The stranger, |, 
too, cannot but gratefully recur to the comedies of 
Goldoni. They furnish him with an admirable introduc- | 
tion to the language; and when he is once more at home, 
and would fain renew the associations of every-day life in 
far distant Italy, he has only to peruse one of these col-| 
loquil plays, and be forthwith transported to a locanda 
or a caffe. Goldoni’s history is intimately associated 
with his comedies. Successively a student of medicine, | 
diplomacy and law—a maker of almanacs, and a comic | 
writer; his personal adventures abound in the humorous. | 
He solaced himself, when unfortunate, by observing the | 
passing scene. When jilted by a woman, or cheated by 
a knave, he revenged himself by showing up their con- | 
duct as a warning, in his next play. He looked upon 
the panorama of human existence, not as a metaphysician, | 
but as a painter, not to discover the ideal, but to display 
the actual. Yet he often aimed at bringing popular vices 
or follies into contempt, and frequently with no little suc- 
cess. At a time when ciscesbeism and gambling pre- 
vailed in Venice, he portrayed their consequences so 
graphically, that, for a time, both practices were brought | 
into disrepute ; and when the Spectator began to be read, 
and it became fashionable for women to affect philosophy, 
he turned the laugh upon them with his Filosofo Inglese. 
His comedies have more humor than wit, but their 
chief attraction is their truth to nature. Although much 
attached to Venice, his native city, which he declares 
was never revisited without discovering new beauties, 
Goldoni seems to have highly enjoyed his long residence | 
at the French court. He boasts of having an excellent 
appetite after every fresh mortification ; and when care 
or sickness made him wakeful, he was accustomed to 
translate from the Venetian into the Tuscan dialect, and 
then into the French, by way of a soporific. Overshad- 
owed as his buoyant spirit was at last, by illness and 
reverses, his happy temperament made bis life pleasant. | 
He had the satisfaction of feeling that, through his efforts, | 
the comedy was reformed in Italy, and his country fur- | 
nished with a stock of standard plays, of excellent ten- | 
dency, sixteen of which were composed in one year—no |) 
ordinary achievement of industry. | 
The house of the Buonarotti family has recently | 


undergone extensive repairs. But the rooms once occu- | 
pied by Michael Angelo, remain unchanged, save that |, 
around one of them are arranged a series of paintings, | 
illustrative of the artist’s life. How Florence teems | 
with the fame of this most gifted of her children! 
rife are his sayings on the lips of her citizens! 
eloquently do his works speak in the city where his bones | 
repose! As the Cathedral dome first greets the stran- 
ger’s eye, or fades from his parting gaze, how naturally | 


How | 


How | 


does it suggest the thought of St. Peter’s and the artist's | 


well known exclamation! In a twilight walk along the | 
river-side, as we watclithe evening star over San Spirito, | 
we remember that a pricr of that convent tanght him | 
anatomy. If we pass the church del Carmine, we are | 
reminded that he there studied the early efforts of Mas- | 
sacio. In the gallery, we behold the Dancing Faun, 
whose head he so admirably restored—wonder at the | 
stern face of Brutus, or ponder his own portrait. In the | 
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Piazza is his David, in the church of San Lorenzo, his 
Day and Night, and that perfect embodyment of Hora- 
tio’s familiar phrase—‘‘a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger”—the statue of the Duke of Urbino. 
Here he made his figure of Moro; there he buried his 
sleeping Cupid, which was dug up for an antique. Near 
St. Marks was the school of sculpture, where he first 
practiced; in Santa Croce is his tomb. The memory 
of Michael Angelo constitutes the happiest of the many 
interesting associations of Florence. Not legs as a man 
than an artist, does his name lend dignity and beauty to 
the scene. We look upon the master-lines of his unfin- 
ished works, and realize the struggles of his soul towards 
perfection. Truly has one of his biographers remarked, 
“His genius was vast and wild, by turns extravagant 
and capricious, rarely to be implicitly followed—always 
to be studied with advantage.”” But we think not 
merely here of the sculptor, painter, architect, philoso- 
pher and poet; we dwell upon, and feel the whole 
character of him who so nobly proved his eminent claim 
to these various titles. As we tread the chambers where 
he passed so many nights of study—so many days of toil 
—as we behold the oratory where he prayed, or stand 
above his ashes, we think of his noble independence 
which princes and prelates, in a venal age, could not 
subdue—of his deep sympathy with the grand and beau- 
tiful in human nature, and of his true affection which 
dictated the sentiment— 
“ Better plea 

Love cannot find than that in loving thee, 

Glory to that eternal Peace is paid 

Who such divinity to thee imparts, 

As hallows and makes pure all gentile hearts.” 
Art seemed not an exclusive end to Michael Angelo. 
He was 
His letters and sonnets 


For fame, he cherished no morbid appetite. 
conscious of loftier aims. 
breathe the noblest aspirations, and the most perfect 
love of truth. When refused admittance to the Pope's 


presence, he quitted Rome in disgust; yet watched as 


| tenderly by the sick-bed of a faithful servant, as that of 


a son ora brother. As the architect of St. Peter's, he 


declined all emolument; and kissed the cold hand of 


Vittoria Colonna with tearful reverence. 


After eighty- 
eight years spent in giving a mighty impulse to the arts, 


| in cultivating sculpture, painting, poetry and architec- 


ture, in observing “‘the harmless comedy of life,” in 
proving the supremacy of genius over wealth, of moral 
power over rank, of character over the world, Michael 
Angelo died, saying, ‘‘ My soul I resign to God, my body 
‘to the earth, and my possessions to my nearest kin.” 
He left a bequest of which he spoke not, for it was 
already decreed that his fame and example should shed 
a perennial honor upon Florence, and for ever bless the 


orld. 


| We ought, in humanity, no more to despise a man 
| for the misfortunes of the mind, than for those of body, 


‘when they are such as he cannot help: were this tho- 


| roughly considered, we should no more laugh at a man 


for having his brains cracked, than for having his head 
| nore ape. 






































































































LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 


Original. | road td meet me. Suppose, by any possible accident, 
LOVE IN A COTTAGE. | she should come across the fields, and find us here in 
— |, secret conference, under this magnificent old tree. The 


BY APS 5, STRPRRES. | scene would be rather satisfactory and amusing, I fancy. 
— { ; . 
CUAPTER 1. There, upon my honor, she is coming now around that 
“ Young Love dwelt once in a humble shed, | knoll yonder ; step out of sight, Charles, do !” 
Where roses breathing, The young man drew hastily back into the shadow of 


And woodbines wreathing, a r 
Stound the tatties Chale —. wa spread, | the chestnut, and Sophia hesitated a moment, to see what 


As wild and sweet as the life he led; 
His garden flourished, i . ; 
For young Hope nourished | she was first seen, the path which she was pursuing 

| 


bs dy ap ey Still be fad, | intersected another, which led through a maple grove 
For not even Love can live on flowers.” |, to the cascade mentioned by the young man. Nothing 
H could be more perfectly in keeping with the verdant and 
tranquil beauty of the landscape, than the rustic ap- 

he || Pearance of the young lady who had created so much 
interest in the two persons gazing on her from beneath 
the chestnut. There was something graceful, and almost 
child-like, in her simple white dress, and straw bonnet, 
relieved only by ribons of that color which lives in the 

' heart of a half open moss rose. Yet, in her person she 
was not only beautiful, but there was something of 
strength and dignity, mingled with that peculiar light 
ness which is remarkable in the greater portion of our 
' American women. Instead of coming forward, as the 
| two persons watching her movements from under the 
tree seemed to expect, she turned with a light footstep 
you here, under this great awkward chestnut, for a few | into the path leading through the grove, and soon the 
| flutter and gleam of her muslin mantilla through the 
|| green boughs, alone marked her quick and graceful pro- 


| course her cousin would take; for near the place where 


“WILL you promise, Sophia? 

“ Yes, yes!” 

“Every night, about this time, remember, I will 
here; or up yonder, where the cascade comes leaping 
and foaming, with that sweet watery murmur, through 
the cleft in the green bank.” 

“ Nay, sir knight errant, had you not better reserve that 
little nest of a place for other interviews? A romantic 
young gentleman, like yourself, should husband his re- 
sources.” 

“ Be serious, child.” 

“ Well, I am serious, and magnanimous, too; so I re- 
sign the cascade, the violets, the wild roses, and the dog- 
wood thicket to my sentimental cousin; and will meet | 


moments now and then, just to report progress and com- 
pare notes; so, good by.” 
As she spoke, the beautiful girl drew close to her com- || gress. 
panion, and looking with a degree of affectionate arch- “ To the cascade, ha!” said Sophia, turning her spark- 
ness into his face, put up a pair of lips plump and red | ling black eyes, with clear bird-like laugh on the young 
as a cluster of ripe strawberries, as if she expected a fare- ™2n, while her fine brunette face kindled all over with 
well kiss, quite as a matter of course. | mischievous merriment; and shaking her finger rougeish- 
The young man put the bright raven curls back under |) ly at him, she turned into the footpath, singing, 
her cottage bonnet, and carelessly touched his lips to the 
forehead they had shaded. 
“ There, now, let me go,” she said, disengaging her-|| The youth broke into a laugh, as he followed her gay 
self from his arms, and arranging her bonnet; “ see how | footsteps, and calling her a wild chase madcap, vaulted 
softly the purple haze is settling over Long Island, and | over a neighboring fence, cut across the corner of a mea- 
how star-like are the half-spent sunbeams, as they fall|; dow, and sprang down the bank which hedged in the 
upon the water, and kindle up the leaves about us. If you | rushing cascade, just as Emma Carlton came down the 
have any thing more to say, put it off till to-morrow, and | little footpath whieh led through the rich sward on the 
let me enjoy this sweet twilightas I walk forward to the 1 opposite side. 
cottage.” || The youth sprang across the miniature cataract with 
“Stay a moment,” said the young man, “I have not _a vigorous bound, and placed himself by her side. 


given you half my directions.” || “ Always punctual, my own sweet Emma,” he said, 
“Well, well, let them wait; haven’t I promised to | taking her hand and raising it with a degree of respect- 
meet you very soon—to-morrow morning before the dew | ful tenderness to his lips ; “ how good you are !” 
is off the grass, if you wish; but I must go now! You }| “Indeed, I am rather more than punctual to-night,” 
that have been rambling at will over Europe, these last | she said, raising her soft brown eyes to his face, while a 
three years, may afford to waste the sweet air, and the happy smile heightened her cheeks, and revelled around 
rich sunset of an evening like this; but remember, if, her small mouth; “I am at least a full half hour before 
you please, that poor Sophia Fowler stands upon the the time, but we are expecting company at the cottage, 
green grass, and hears the shiver of the summer leaves | 80 I came early, hoping to meet you, that I might return 
for the first time these three months. Adieu till morn- || to assist mamma.” 
i ralk.”” | o« j Ik to-night, I su said 
ing. I shall have a delightful walk. Then we must not walk to-night, ppose, 
“ Stay, Sophia.” ‘the youth, leading her to a fragment of rock half-embed- 
“T can’t, indeed, Charles; aunt will be waiting; cou- | ded in the thick grass, and seating her upon it, while he 
sin Emma, ten chances to onc, bas heard the bell ring | placed himself on the sward at her feet. ‘Let us sit 
at the landing, aud will be wandering off on the Rochelle 1 here aud enjoy the rich sunset; I love to watch the soft 


4 


“ Will you, will you, will you, will you, 
Come to the bower.” 


” 
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golden light as it trembles over the water there; and t0 
see the dark green shadows deepen among the trees: 
with you by my side. I sometimes think that the | 
happiest moments of life are those spent in silent tran- | 


quility, where the mere presence of a beloved object is 
enough to fill the heart with a sense of sympathy and con- | 
tentment,”” 

Emma’s hand was in his; as he spoke, her slender 
fingers gently returned his clasp, and with that silent an- 
swer, and with the beautiful expression of her face, he | 
was satisfied. 

They sat together in silence, he gazing abroad upon ) 
the landscape, as the deep purple shadows of evening | 
came stealing over each green thing; and she, dwelling | 
unchecked on the short black curls heaped in glossy | 
abundance over his bold and ample forehead; and mar- 
yelling on the extraordinary beauty of his head, as the 
rising moon threw a light now upon one bold feature, | 
and then upon another, till it seemed like the head of an_ 
Apollo alive with inspiration. 

“ How softly the moonbeams tremble over that island,” 
said the young man, pointing to a little green spot, 
which lay like a heap of drifted emeralds, in the bosom 
of the East River, outspread like a sea of weltering 
silver before them. ‘Do you remember the beautiful 
lines by Moore?” 

Emma drew a deep breath, and fixing her eyes on the 
island, began to repeat the lines thus brought to her 
memory : 

“ How sweetly does the moonbeam smile |) 
To-night, upon yon leafy isle! 
Oft in my fancy’s wanderings 
Ive wished that little isle had wings, 
And we within its fairy bowers 
Were wafted off tu seas unknown, 
Where not a pulse could beat like ours, 
And we might live, love, die alone! 
Far from the cruel and the cold ; 
Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us to behold 
A paradise so pure and lonely ! 
“Would this be home enough for thee ?” 


Playful she turned that he might see 
The passing smile her cheek put on—” 


Emma's voice died away in a gentle murmur; but that | 
sweetest of all sweet poetry, seemed lingering about 
her lips long after they had ceased to speak. Her | 
voice was soft and rich, and she was that rare creature | 
among women, a good reader. The youth sat gazing | 
on her face, motionless, and in silence, as if fearful of |) 
breaking the spell of romantic pleasure, that lay upon | 


| may not independently reject? 
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a slight degree of anxiety in his voice, while his dark 
eyes dwelt on her face with a peculiar expression. 

“I suppose so—that is, I—I—there may be another 
person; but from my heart I hope not!” 

Even in the moonlight he could see that her cheek was 
flushed, and that she was strangely agitated : for more 
than a minute he stood gazing on her in silence, but 
there was a degree of concern and anxiety, mingled with 
the triumphant expression of his eyes; and though a 
smile lingered about his lips, there was something regret- 


, ful in it, as if he were not perfectly satisfied with him- 
' 


self, or with the beautiful being whom he gazed upon; it 
were difficult to say which. 

“‘ Your visitors must have some strange power, Emma,” 
he said at last, ‘“‘ when their names can bring the tears 
to your eyes, and that bright color to your cheeks: have 
you not told me that Miss Fowler has a half brother ? 
Is it he you expect?” 

“Yes,” replied the agitated girl, in a faint voice. 

“ Indeed! one would thivk it rather some old maiden 
aunt, who threatened to bore you a menth with prudish 
council, and worsted knitting work.” 


‘“‘l wish it were,’”’ murmured Emma, with a faint 


smile, “for then the annoyance would be only for a 


month.” 
“ But what is there so very dreadful about this young 
Fowler, Emma ?” 


“To me, every thing that is dreadful. Oh, Stewart, 


| he is coming here to claim me as his wife.” 


“ How, Emma! what claim has he, that any free ledy 
Why have you never 
mentioned this to me before?” ¢ 

“T could not bear to speak of it,” replied the weep- 
ing girl, “not to you above all others ; until now, I hoped 
that he would be the first to break a contract, that has 
been mv torment since I was old enough to understand 


| it: but it seems that he will not; and new, when my 
| heart is all another’s; when every thought and wish is 
|| woven with the existence of another, when my dreams 
"are haunted by one sweet hope, and one dear presence, 


he must come with his foreign pretensions, and money 
saving intellect, to brek up my peace, and render me 
completely miserable. Oh, the very thought of him is 
baleful.” 

“Then, why not reject him at once?" inquired the 
youth carelessly; “this is not the country where dis 
tressed damsels are carried off by force of arms.” 









































his heart like incense. It seemed as if one of the day 1 “I know that it isnot,” replied Emma, without seem- 
dreams that haunt the youthful fancy, had embodied || ing to observe the tone of sarcasm in which Stewart ut- 
itself into a sweet melody, that every charm might lin- “tered the words; “but the bond on which Fowler 
ger about that pleasant hour. Moment after moment || claims my hand involves the interest of more than one 
stole away, and at length Emma arose. person, and cannot be broken, on my part, without the 

“I must go home now; it is getting quite dark,” she | sacrifice of a princely fortune. The elder Fowler was 
said, ! my mother’s only brother; and during his life-time, was 

“ Dark, and the moon shining so brightly?” said the 1 almost as fond of me as of his own son and Sophia. I 
youth rising, and standing beside her; “‘ stay a minute, have told you that my mother, with the exception of the 
you have not told me who the persons are you expect to | cottage, was left destitute just before my uncle Fowler's 
find at the cottage.” death. From the time of my birth, it seems thet he had 

“My cousin, Sophia Fowler; you have heard me | entertained a strange fancy of uniting me with his son; 
speak of her.” | and in order to secure his wishes with regard to us, the 
“And does she come alone?” inquired the youth, with | bulk of his large property was left in trust, to be trane- 
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ferred to young Fowler and myself on our wedding-day, 
on condition that our marriage took place before my 
cousin’s twenty-fourth birth-day; but in the event that 
either party refused to fulfil the contract, the whole 
estate was to fall immediately into the possession of the 
person who remained willing to abide by it.” 


“ And you have determined to reject the alliance, and to 
put this Fowler into possession of wealth, which, with 
a slight sacrifice of feeling, you could so easily secure 


to yourself and mother?” said Stewart. 


Emma looked reproachfully in his face, as he finished 
the question. “Mamma has a small income secured to 
her by my uncle’s will. By wedding a man whom I can 
never love, I might make her opulent; but in refusing 


to consummate my own ruin, I do not involve hers.” 


“What is there in the appearance of this young heir 
so repugnant to your taste or principles ?”’ said the young 
man earnestly. “ Think well what you do; for in after 
years, when the sweet dream of youth is over, wealth 
will take to itself. a value, which you little anticipate 
now. It is a great sacrifice you are about to make, 
Emma.” 

“True,” said the now thoroughly aroused girl, her 
eyes kindling, and her fine form erecting itself proudly, 
as she spoke ; “ but how much greater the sacrifice, were 
[ to make a legal mockery of that holy tie which should 
knit soul to soul, as well as hand to hand—were I to give 
myself to one man in purchase of his wealth, hiding 
the shameful iniquity of the act beneath its worldly law- 
fulness—while in affection, sentiment, every thing, I 
was heart and soul, another’s. It needs little time for 
consideration. 1 shall heap no perjury on my con- 
science !”’ 

“ But, dearest, are you certain that you cannot love 
your cousin 2” 

Tears sprang to Emma’s eyes, but she dashed them 
proudly away. ‘‘ Good night,” she said: ‘I have staid 
over late: oh, would to heaven I had never come to this 


place !” 


“ And why not, Emma?” said Stewart, aroused by 
her agitation, to a sense of his unkindness: “ forgive 
me, I have been very wrong—I know that you cannot 
love him; but we are placed in a strange position, my 
eweet girl. What can you think of me, were I so un- 
feeling as to cut you off from all hopes of wealth; nay, 
of those very comforts to which you have ever been ac- 
customed, by offering a union with myself? how could 
you—brought up with prospects so far superior, content 
yourself with the humble salary of a book-keeper; a 


man who has not even the command of his own time; a | 


person who would be obliged to leave you to the solitude 
of your humble home, hours and hours together, without 
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viating; holy confidence of a wife? Can you suffer with 
me, and for me, if needful ?”’ 

He paused, and his intense gaze seemed burning into 
her cheek. The answer was one of those eloquent, 
heart-thrilling looks of affection, that are the jewels with 
which high-souled women sometimes strew the pathway 
of men. It bore the stamp of a pure heart ¢rembling 
beneath the wealth of its own rich tenderness. 

Stewart wished noother reply. “ Good night,” he said, 
gently taking her hand, and pressing it to his lips. “ To 
morrow, at sun-set, meet me here again. Good night !” 

Mrs. Carlton’s cottage stood on one of the numerous 
graceful swells which render the scenery on the East 
River so changeable, and yet so rich in verdant beauty: 
at no place between New-Rochelle and the city, did the 
green sward fall to the brink of the river with a richer 
sweep, than that which rolled its sea of verdure down 
from the front of the good widow’s dwelling. The 
building had little about it in style or architecture to 

‘attract attention; it was a low white house, with a long 
old fashioned porch running along the front, overrun 
with cinnamon roses, honeysuckles, and great crimsen 
trumpet flowers; two or three magnificent elms swept 
their long branches over the roof, and an immense white 
rose tree grew at one end of the house, spreading its 
'rich foliage and pearly blossoms over the casement of 
Emma Carlton’s little sleeping room. At the westerm 
end of the house the eminence which lifted it so gently 
from the river, fell into an abrupt hollow; a clear 
brook, which some quarter of a mile back, formed the 
cascade, which we have spoken of, gurgled along the bot- 
tom of this hollow, and mingled with the river, just 
where a clump of weeping willows, around which a wild 
grape vine had woven its heavy foliage into a leafy arch, 
drooped over its mouth. 

After leaving the young gentleman of our story, Sophia 

Fowler followed the dictates of her wild fancy, and wan- 
dered amid the park-like scenery which surrounded her, 
careless, and almost forgetful of her destination. At 
length she found herself on the brink of the little stream 
| which was the best guide to her aunt’s dwelling. She 
loitered along its margin—now on the green bank, and 
again threading the little footpath on its very brink— 
wondering what on earth would tempt people to live in 
_cities—and crushing down the wild flowers from mere 
'wantonness, with her little feet, till she came in sight of 
the cottage. When she saw the lights trembling through 
the foliage, she paused in the snatches of a song which 
she had been carrolling all the way, and bounded for 
ward as if that moment apprised of the lateness of the 
hour. 
“Well, aunt, here Iam again,” she cried, gaily return- 
ing the welcome of an amiable, but not very dignified old 
lady, who occupied the little parlor. “‘ Where is Emma! 


the power of introducing you to the componionship of Romantic as ever, I suppose—brim full of poetry and 


one individual, whose taste or habits might assimilate 
with your own? In this capacity, as an honorable but 
poor man, I do offer myself to you, Emma. Look into 
that young heart, and say, if you can unhesitatingly and 
without a shadow of fear, place the treasure of your hap- 
piness in my keeping; can you give me the pure, unde- 





sentiment, vowing she will not marry my disconsolate 
brother, because he is so unfortunate as not to be a beg- 
gar; and dreaming about love in a dear little cottage, 
like this, with some sentimental vagabond. Has she 
got over wondering how people can care for money! 
No doubt she still has a horror of any women, mercenary 
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enough to marry a man who is able to put a house over |a good chat up in your little room. I suppose we can 
her head !” '| share it again.” 

“ But Sophia, dear, you sometimes used to talk in that | “ Yes, certainly, if you like,” replied Emma, with evi- 
’ said the good lady, who pog || dent reluctance; but while she hesitated, Sophia, ran 
sessed too much of her daughter’s feeling, to dislike hear- ! half-way up the stairs. 
ing it ridiculed. | What are you waiting for?” she called out from the 

“Oh, but J have cured myself of such folly, ages | bannisters : “ ob, a light—good evening, aunt.” The old 
since,” said the joyous girl, flinging eside her bonnet, | lady returned her greeting, and the cousifi§ entered 
and sweeping back a rich mass of curls from her bright |, Emma’s chamber, together. 
cheek, with a graceful motion of the hand. * But where | ‘‘ How familiar, every thing looks !” exclaimed Sophia, 
is Emma? I see you have kept the table standing, gs || seating herself on the white counterpane, and glancing 
usual, when she takes a wild-flower ramble by moonlight. | round the room, “I can scarcely wonder at your reluc- 
I hope you won’t wait for her long, dear aunt, for I am ‘tance to leave this sweet place, coz.”” Emma was busy 
half famished. A long walk from the landing, across ‘about the window curtain, for the breeze had carried a 
fields and among trees, is rather apt to provoke an ap- | portion of the muslin through the sash, and had entan- 
petite.” |, gled its fringe with the rose tree. “ Let me help you,” 

“T expected you, and so kept tea waiting,” said the || said Sophia, starting up, as a branch laden with the 
kind old lady, leading the way to a back room, where | great snowy flowers was broken off, and fell within the 
the table stood. ‘‘Tom has gone down to the landing ‘room; “that bush has grown finely, since I was here 


for your trunk, and Emma took a fancy that you might | before; do you remember how nicely my brother nailed 


way yourself, I remember,’ 


walk up, and went out to meet you.” || itup for us one day, just before he went to Europe ?” 
| 4 . ” : . 
“She was very good,” answered Sophia, seating her- } “Yes, I remember it perfectly,” replied Emma, turn- 


self at the table; but there was an odd and provoking | ing away her face, and striving very diligently to extricate 
smile on her lips as she spoke. The old lady did not | the curtain; “we supposed he was coming with you to- 


. . ‘ ‘4 7 rf. ; ” 
observe it, and she went on doing the honors of her tea |, day. When may we expect him? 


table, with very praiseworthy composure. “My brother is not one to seek a forced welcome,” 
“T thought your brother was coming with you,” she | replied Sophia, drily ; “‘ he will net come : I only marvel 
, : ; ; that you should fora moment dream that he would annoy 

said, watching Sophia, as she helped herself to a spoon- | : : : \ 
| you with his presence, after the strong indications of dis- 


| like which h ted] sed t hi 

“He is not coming, I believe,” said Sophia, deposit- | eaee < oP ne oe, ae ee a 

py Sd peers “ Jelly ge toe: oan Ups: Rant did = | “Tam sure, mamma would be delighted to see him: 

include him in her invitation; so he went off into the | , 

Sadak ei tins fie dl ‘ Me aa and so should I, too, but—but for that hateful will; why 
rs Pe dee tw Aarti ter wee: ee your father have left his wealth to its natural 

woodcocks, in some dismal swamp or another.” 


' ) sel _ | heir, at once, without making conditions that your brother 

‘Do you really think that Emma will persist in this should marry me; or that I should fall in love with him, 
strange obstinacy about her uncle’s will?” inquired |! 1; was making us slaves in the cradle. My cousin was 
the old lady, looking very earnestly at her niece; | kind to me, and I liked him very much, as a cousin; but 


ful of jelly; ‘‘ I suppose he will be here to-morrow.” 


“Tam sure I have said every thing to persuade her, but |) one cannot force the affections.” 


she seems quite vexed if I mention it, of late. I sent “You can hardly judge of my brother, from what you 
for you, dear niece, hoping that your advice, and whole- || saw of him five years ago,” said Sophia, gathering up the 
some spirits, might have some good effect. Emma is | window drapery, which her cousin had disentangled ; 
getting very nervous and uneven of late. She is always «travel and time have improved him astonishingly.” 
wandering off alone, and sometimes will set at thecham- | « I do not doubt it in the least,” replied Emma, now 
ber window, for hours together—I am really afraid that busying herself with the broken rose branch; “but—” 
her health is failing.” ‘| « But what?” 

“Nonsense! Excuse me, dear aunt, but you do spoil | “Why, there is something so business-like in marrying 
that sweet cousin of mine, terribly. You have allowed | because our parents chose to enter into a bargain to that 
one of the best hearts that ever beat in a bosom, to be 1 effect ; something so like closing a mortgage, that I won- 
filled with all kinds of romantic notions; and now you | der even Mr, Fowler can endure the thought of it.” 
expect her to act likea reasonable girl. Stay—here she)  « Perhaps he may not like to think of it; you have 
comes with a color on her cheek, that might shame the \ scarcely taken the trouble to learn his sentiments : but I 
blush of a ripe peach !” As she spoke, Sophia started | see no reason why a contract to be ratified only by the 
up and ran forward to meet her cousin. At first, Emma ! entire consent of the partiés concerned, should make you 
seemed a little shy of her visitor: at the slightest noise | shudder all over, at the sound of his name, or should 
from without, she would start, turn pale, and look || cause you to receive his sister with formal coldness, be- 
anxiously toward the.door, as if fearing some unpleasant ! cause she happens to understand and appreciate his high 
intrusion. A smile of quiet mischief dwelt on Sophia’s | nature. Believe me, Emma, you have thrown from you 
mouth, as she observed this restlessness: at length she & heart such as few women have ever possessed—a noble, 
arose from the table, and placed her arm kindly around | discriminating, honorable heart.” 
her cousin’s waist, saying, “Come, Emma, let us have | “‘ We all have our own beau ideal, and however good 
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or elegant a man may be, if he does not approach the 
standard erected in one’s heart, why—” 

“The beau ideal of eighteen!” exclaimed Sophia, 
turning upon her young cousin, in all the dignity and ex- 
perience Of twenty-one summers, her red lips curling with 
& contemptuous smile, and her voice betraying a degree 
of ironical mockery; “a vision of watch guards and gold 
safety chains—with a romantic admixture of broadcloth, 
sentiment, and album poetry—a creature who writes son- 
nets, spouts Byron, and makes love in blank verse! I wish 
from the bottom of my heart, that you or any other 
romantic young misa, could see her beau ideal with the 
eyes of forty or of twenty-one even, you would become 
what many a sensible romantic girl has been before this, 
heartily ashamed, both of your fancy and its object.” 

“But there are some fancies, some feelings, so lofty 
in their object, that the heart must ever be satisfied with 
them,” replied Emma, casting the mutilated branch 
among the shower of green and white leaves, that lay 
around her feet, and returning her cousin’s animated 
glance, with an eye as bright, and a cheek kindling as 
warmly, as her own—for she was thinking of a fountain 
in the green fields, and of a certain personage connected 
with it, of which the reader is already informed, and it 
seemed a sacrilege to allow that manly being, even in 
thought, to come within scope of her cousin's description. 

“You are sadly romantic, cousin,” said Sophia, with 
provoking coldness, taking out her comb, and gathering 
her thick raven tresses under a very becoming cap. 

“You would not have called any thing I have said 
romance, three years ago—then you had some sympathy 
with me,” said Emma, reproachfully. 

“Yes, I was three years younger then, and like you, 
believed that poverty shared with a beloved object, 
was a very pleasant way of proving disinterested love 
a plant of this earth. I very well remember, that 
my idea of poverty, ‘ Love in a Cottage,’ as we young 
ladies very prettily term it, was a delightful small 
country residence, with rustic pillars overrun with all 
sorts of beautiful flowers, with a middle aged man to 
trim the garden, a female servant or two, and a nice little 
black boy for my Own especial attendant, whom I in- 
tended to dress in a fashion quite unique, and oriental. 
Of course, my lord and master was to spend his whole 
time in this retired nook; and on a moonlight evening 
like this, I have often dwelt complacently on the pic- 
ture of a tell young gentleman, with dark hair and 


magnificent eyes, reading to a very domestic lady ina | 


graceful morning dress, occupying an ottoman at his feet, 
embroidering a velvet collar for her lap dog, by way of 
making hervelf useful and matronly.” All at once Sophia 
threw off the light bantering tone with which she 


had spoken, and sitting down by her cousin, proceeded | 


earnestly, and as one who had witnessed what she was 
describing. ‘ But within these three years I have min- 
gled with the world, and other pictures have been pre- 
sented to my mind, pencilled by the stern, cold finger of 
reality. I have stood on a fireless hearth-stone, around 


COTTAGE. 


have seen all pride crushed from that mother’s heart, till 
/she has been glad to receive charity from the purse- 
_ proud and the insolent—to beg for employment, and to 
| wil day and night for the shameful pittance rendered for 
female labor. I have seen the husband, he Who called 
forth her first young dream of love, sinking beneath the 
| pressure of care; his pride humbled, and his strong 
_ heart writhing with a consciousness of inability to pro- 
_ tect and support those who look up to him as their head. 
| I have looked on, till poverty, and sorrow, and bumilia- 
tion, have soured the tempers, wasted the strength, and 
| trampled all generous feelings from the hearts of those 
| two beings; till the love which yet bound them together 
burned dimly amid the sorrow that surrounded them, 
|as the clear blaze of a lamp fades and trembles amid 
the stagnant air of a cave far down in the earth. Yet 
i these two persons once had their dream of ‘ Love in a 
Cottage,’ Emma. Nay, dear cousin, your eyes are beam- 
_ing with tears! and—and—upon my word, I cannot help 
_erying myself! The picture is a ¢rue one. I have wit- 
nessed it within the week. Fancies are often pleasant, 
| but sometimes they lead to stern, hard realities, cousin.” 
Emma Carlton need not have complained that there 
| was a want of sympathy between her and her cousin. 
| The hearts of both were touched, and they retired to 
rest as in former years; their arms interlaced, and the 
| innocent breath mingling almost on their red lips. 
A disinterested observer might have been somewhat 
amused with the inmates of Mrs. Carlton’s cottage 
| during the next day. At early dawn, Sophia Fowler 
| wandered off toward the great chestnut, on the way- 


| side, where she had promised to meet the strange 


| young gentleman. She returned through the fields to 
breakfast, with her morning dress wet with dew, and 
her silk apron filled with daisies, red clover tops, and 
| wild butter cups; like a child, overjoyed with fresh 
/country air, and the privilege of gathering what she 
liked, in her own way. Now and then a sweet melody 
'would break from her lips, as the carol of some bird, 
nestled away in the wet green boughs, awoke a thought 
of music; for hers was a joyous spirit, and it responded 
to the bright and cheerful morning, as the heart of a 
babe leaps to the sound of its mother’s voice. During 
| the afternoon Sophia held several long and rather mys- 
| terious conversations with her aunt, which resulted in a 
degree of animation and excitement on the good lady’s 
part, which had not been witnessed in her, since the first 
obstinate refusal of Miss Emma Carlton to secure her 
late uncle’s bank stocks and houses, by a transfer of 
her heart and person, to the keeping of a gentleman to 
whom she had taken a decided antipathy. 

Emma was occupied with her own thoughts, or she 
might have been surprised at these indications of a good 
| understanding between her mother and cousin; but eve- 
ning was drawing on, and her heart was full of one 
sweet anticipation, which lighted her eye, and kindled 
her cheek to the hue of a half open damask rose. The 
= was. just beginning to fling his arrowy gold aslant 











which a young mother and her children were shivering | the water, when she went out from the cottage with ® 
with cold and hunger, without food, and unable to pro- | lace veil thrown carelessly over her shoulders ; sauntered 


cure the employment necessary to obtain one comfort. I slowly toward the river, till she came to the clump of 
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willows which hung over the mouth of the rivulet, then | 


--- YES, 


hastily drawing the veil over her head, she darted up the | 
footpath, leading along its brink to the cascade. In about | 


an hour she returned to the cottage, and went directly to 
her chamber. When Sophia entered the room a short 
time after, she found her cousin sitting by the window, | 
pale and in tears. 

“ Sophia,” 


she said, earnestly, but, without moving | 


her eyes from their fixed gaze on a heavy branch pendant | 


from one of the elms which swayed softly to and fro, a 
little distance from the window: ‘“ Sophia, 1 wish to ask 
you a question.” 
“ Well.” } 
“Do yon think it would be possible for me to gain 
mamma’s consent, should I ever take it into my head to, 
—to accept another person than your brother?” 
“T should think not—my aunt is not likely to break a | | 
pledge given to a dying brother,” replied Sophia, coldly. i 
“ True,” murmured Emma, closing the window, with 
a deep sigh ; “‘ so there is no alternative.” 
Early the next morning, Emma Carlton arose from the | 1 
side of her cousin, who appeared to sleep soundly ; after || 
dressing herself, she went to the bureau, and took from | 
thence several articles of apparel, and some valuable | 
ornaments. These she packed in a travelling basket, and 
with trembling hands, secured it as if for a journey. 
When all was done, she stole softly from the room to | 
that in which her mother was sleeping. After the space | 
of some ten minutes she returned to her own apartment; i 
but her step was unsteady, and tears rushed like rain- 1 
drops from her eyes, as she looked on each familiar | 
thing which she was about to leave, perhaps for ever. | 
A few moments she stood in the centre of the room, | 
as one bewildered with conflicting feelings; even when | 
her bonnet and shawl were on, and the basket in her | 
hand, she lingered with a degree of painful reluctance to | 
depart. Scarcely had the door closed after her, when | 
Sophia sprung from the bed, and flinging a crimson / 
shawl over her night dress, softly opened the window and | 
looked out : her bright face sparkling with mirth, made | ! 
a beautiful tableau, peering out from behind the rose- |) 
bush, and the low mirthful laugh which broke over the || 
wet leaves, might have been taken for the carol of “| 
bird. 


To be continued. 
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Original. 
TRUE LOVE. | 


Tue tearful sympathy that’s born of Love 

Is Love’s most truthful witness! What's the worth 
Of Love, that love’s not most, when what it loves 
Hath naught but tears to render back again! 1 
What's Love, that smiles not save the sky be fair— | 
And in the pitiless and pelting storm, 
When most the wand’rer, homelese, shelterless, | 





Despairing pants its cheerful voice to hear, 

And seeks most earnestly its hand to guide, 

Stands with the cold and merciless, afar! 

’Tis but Love’s shadow.—nay, ’tis worse than that ! 
’Tis true Love's worthless counterfeit ! w.F. mR. | 








TAKE THE RING. 


Original. 
YES, TAKE,THE RING. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Yes, take the ring, for still thy love, 
Will, though we evermore must part, 

Be the one sweet and cherished flower, 
That blooms within my,onely heart. 


Ay, take it, and whene’er the gems, 
Shall meet thine eyes, that on it gleam, 

Think that on me, thy own dear smile, 
Once shone with brighter, purer beam. 


Yes, take the ring—but never, love— 
No, never wear it for my sake— 
I would not bend on thee again, 
The slumb'ring wrath, its sight might wake. 


Take it, and keep it, and when none, 
With cold, reproving brow is nigh, 

To mark the gift thou may’st not wear, 
Then let it sometimes meet thine eye ! 


Farewell! the hope that years of toil, 

May win the wealth thy friends hold dear, 
Will be the star mid hov’ring clouds, 

My lonely exile still to cheer. 


Wealth gained, and as the bird that long 
The sport of storms, to its own tree, 
Returns to rest its weary wings, 
Will I return and rest with thee. 





Original. 
POET’S VOWS; 


ADDRESSED TO A DARK-EYED GIRL, WHO DOUBTED THEM. 


BE.ikvE it not, the idle tale, 

That poet’s vows are never true ones, 
That like the ever-varying gale 

He changes olden loves for new ones. 
Believe them never, when they say, 

His passion passes with the minute— 
That when he strikes his tuneful lay 

There’s nought but honied cadence in it. 


True as the needle to the pole— 

True as the sun, that flaggeth never— 
So constant is the poet’s soul ; 

He loves but once, and loves for ever! 
His feelings that have dormant lain, 

When touched by love’s absorbing fire, 
Are waked, never to sleep again, 

Till he and love alike expire. 


Then doubt the tale, for oh, ‘tis wrong, 

To charge him with such transient feeling— 
When wakes his lyre to breathe in song, 

The wiles that love is o’er him stealing, 
Each burning note comes from a soul 

As pure and bright as this earth knoweth— 
And constant ever to his goal 


Like mountain rill, his feeling floweth! w. a. F. 


















































FALL OF CATILINE. 


Original. || —seek to know no farther—the secrets of futurity belong 
FALL OF CATILINE. | to the Gods!” 
= | Tell me, mysterious being,” said the gentle suppli- 


BY PROFESSOR BARBER. 


cant, ‘“ what evil awaits Marcella? By what misfortune 
¢ | has she incurred the displeasure of the Gods ?” 

“‘ When the anger of the Gods convulses the heavens, 
shall mortality dare to inquire into futurity ?’”’ responded 
the former voice. ‘‘ Look upward and retire !” 

Marcella directed her view to the heavens; a dark 
cloud was gathering in the north-west, over the Campus 
Martius. It quickly enveloped the Capitoline and 


As if nature designed to contrast the calm beauties o 
an Italian sunset with the horrors of a moral tempest, | 
destined to darken the Roman commonwealth—the eve- 
ning which preceded the @onfederacy between Sergius 
Catiline and his associates was unusually serene. When | 
the sun stink amid the softened and varied tints which 


his retiring shadows had created, a gentle breeze from : 
Palatine, end finally rested on the extreme eastern 


the northern shores of the Mediterranean, floated over ee Se : 
the hill of gardens, wafting the rich perfume of nature | edges of the Esquiline and Cerlius. The agitated girl 


through the eternal city: the various aqueducts rippled | had scarcely contemplated this awful change in the 


in obedience to the wind which scarcely agitated their | elements, when a peal of thunder that echoed through 
curfacss, while the mosu, as che‘vess ‘ta tnslouded the caverns of the deep, shook Rome to its centre; the 
’ ’ 4 , , 


majesty above the Aventine, lingere 0 avin’ ay Che of || Clouds opened, and a brilliant stream of electric fire, 
her sacred temple—the guardian deity of the vestal | Pasens from the north-east to the south-western — 
virgins who were offering up their evening orisons. | mity of the emty, enwrapped the hills in the awful splen- 
Silence reigned omnipotent—not a sound broke her || dors of s terrifin illumination. mere on 
repose, save the scream of the night-bird as he shrieked 4 “The Gods have fired the city, said Marcella, and 
amid the time-worn pillars of the Capitol—the deep | sunk, senseless, on the bosom of her friend. At this 


notes of the watchman who guarded the Coclian, or the || critical juncture, two Roman knights, attracted by the 


response of the sentry, who proclaisned the watch-hour | piercing cry of the companion of Marcella, hastened to 
from the heights of the Esquiline. 


| her assistance. 
. || “What maiden in distress thus contests with the 
As night threw her sable mantle over the western || 


; ra + ; thunder for mastery?” exclaimed the younger knight. 
side of the Janiculum, the officiating ministers in the "9 yours J 


, ode f F A flash of lightning, at this moment, streaming through 
Capitol retired within the portals of their respective tem- , , . : : 
ne : ¥ its cloudy fissure, revealed to his gaze the pallid features 
ples to propitiate the favors of the guardian deities of | . : 
_ of the apparently lifeless Marcella. 


Rome, by the accustomed sacrifices. It was at this!) Ie to Masgolle bythe immortal powers!” suid:bs't 
rs! : 


interesting moment that two Roman ladies, elegantly | ihon suddeslytuming 0s « dlaveby whem he-wen enené- 


, oe , : 1 
attired, crossed the Publician bridge. As they passed || ed, he commanded him to bear the senseless and beauti- 


rd in the direction of the Aventine, the elder of the || . 7 
—o ty “ . = bon . | ful burden to its home. As the slave was about to obey 


two suddenly paused, and gazing on the clear waters of | ; ‘ 
date, the knigh ard, 
the. Tides, on whieh the thosaboame had cast the deep the mandate, the knight rushed frantically forward, and 


shadows of the Palatine, exclaimed— 


arrested hisarm. ‘ Minion,” said he, “I knew not what 
m , pon 12 4s 4 | said; touch not the hem of her garment; it would be 
*““ Thou common grave of a monarch and a hero, how || profanity.” Then placing bis hund on the bosom of the 
often have thy waters been polluted since their primal i Sanh maiden, he exclaimed, “ Lovely and beloved 
stream left the bosom of the Appenines—how often has || Marcella, the waters of life yet flow from the fountain. 
the shuddering victim, hurled from the Capitoline, poured | Lest the lightning’s flash should stop the current, Cati- 
out his spiritsas the sudden dash announced that thou i line shall bear thee to a place of security.” Saying this, 
hadst recived the sacrifice, and thy current resumed its l) he gently raised the fainted form before him, and was 
sere wren mee pa i rag - awful | quickly lost in thick darkness behind the eastern brow 
ist 1y res agp ace-——the daughter o upl er smiies upon | of the Aventine. 
thee from the elysium of the Gods lt and, in the dark | In another part of the city, Marcus Cicero had been 
shadows of yon mounts on the surface of the Tiber, she | awakened by the roaring of the Tiber, which, driven in 
erécts a monument upon thy grave!” ! opposition to its current—swollen beyond its banks, and 
The fair speaker had scarcely concluded this beautiful } rapidly rising on the Tarpeian, presented to the gaze of 
apotheosis to the manes of her murdered countryman, | the horror-stricken consul, the appearance of a sea with- 
when her attention was arrested by a vulture, which, || out a shore. 
after fluttering around the base of the Aventine, uttered | As the wind howled around the pillars of the Capitol, 
a terrific scream, and flew off in the direction of the | the consecutive thunder-peals grew louder; while the 
Capitol. " } lightning, more intensely vivid from the darkness which 
This nocturnal and ominous visitant struck terror into } it rendered visible, streamed like the burning lava from 
the bosoms of the fair companions journeying to the | a volcano, along the gilded roofs and brazen thresholds 
temple of Diana. The younger, upon reaching the | of which the Land of rapine had despoiled the temples 
sacred edifice, implored the protection of its favoring || at Athens, After offering up a prayer to the Gods, 
deity. What was her astonishment when a sepulchral | Cicero commanded his lictors to summon the senators to 
voice from within, replied— a solemn council in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
‘‘ Happiness dwells not with the companions of guilt | throwing around him the consular robe, proceeded 
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FALL OF CATILINE. 





towards the Palatine. The awe-stricken senators, pre- 
ceded by the torch-bearers, were already assembled on 
the steps of the Capitol, when the lictor announced the 
approach of the consul ; 
ascended, they separated on each side, forming an ave- 


and as the chief magistrate 


nue, in the midst of which he halted, and thus addressed | 


the assembly :— 


Capitol ? 
sion justifies the act. Never, oh, fathers, has such a 


123 
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“On the peril of the rack—the torture, and, finally, 
thy life, I command thy answer,” continued Cicero. 

“‘ Lucretia died to preserve her honor,” said’ the sol- 
dier. “Iam prepared to follow her example in the 
preservation of mine; the rack and the torture may 


cause me to shudder—in the hour of agony, the ravings 


| of a madman may usurp the empire of reason and 

“Fathers and Senators of Rome! need I offer an, 
apology, illustrious countrymen, for thus summoning 
you, in the dead hour of night, to meet me in the | 


No; I see you feel with me, that the oeca- 


night hung its darkened terrors over our devoted city 


—the Gods have poured upon us torrents of tire—and 
earthquakes have shaken our eternal hills. We have 


offended the Gods; some horrible misfortune awaits our . 


city. 
summoned to join us in a solemn convocation in the 
temple of Jupiter; 
pared; if evil, let sacrifices be offered; let hecatombs | 
smoke upon the altars; so shall the further displeasure 


let the omens of the night be com- 


Sacred father,” said he addressing the Pontifex, as the 


procession entered the portal of the Temple of Jupiter, |: 
“was the evening sacrifice propitious—and what omens | 


hast thou seen throughout this night of terrors ?”’ 


“Consul,” replied the officiating priest, “I tremble to | 
When the declining shadows of | 
the sun sunk behind the Janiculum, we retired, as accus- | 


answer thy inquiry. 


tomed, to oiler our evening sacrifice to the immortal | 
Gods; the victim was slain—the faggots lighted—the 
flame ascended ; we were in the act of examining the 
entrails, when, awful to relate, the right arm of Jupiter. 
slowly removed from its situation and pointed in the 
direction of the Esquiline ; the flames burst forth on all 


sides, intermingled with black smoke; the livid light | 


scarcely illumed the altar, and the sacrifice was uncon- | 
sumed. Dismayed at these portentous omens, I invested | 


I propose to you, Fathers, that the Aruspices be | 


| 


reflection, but neither thy threats nor their more bloody 
execution shall extort from me the violation of an oath 
recorded on the sacred altars of the Gods, in the pre- 
As 
for my sealed papers—behold, Marcus Cicero, how small 
is the size of the packet, and how easily it is conceal- 


sence of a sacrifice too awful and too holy to name. 


ed,” continued the captured Roman, as, at one effort, he 
swallowed it. 


"” vociferated the consul. 


“Tear him asunder! 
“Stand off, thou murdering minister of a more mur- 
said the lieutenant, as the lictor ap- 
proached him, ‘‘and do thou, consul, allow me five 


hours to reflect on the consequences of a refusal to thy 


derous tyrant,” 


|, mandate.” 
of the Gods be averted from the city and commonwealth. || 


“ Be it so,” replied Cicero, “but at the expiration of 
the allotted time, thou diest, if thou tamperest with our 
bounty.” 

“| take the chance,” said the soldier, then hurling a 
‘look of defiance towards the consul, he was led to the 
tower which overhung the Tarpeian. 

“‘ Fathers and Senators,” said the consul, as the youth 
retired, ‘‘ the devoted secrecy of yon minion is big with 
the fate of Rome; let him be treated with special kind- 
As the sun rises over the Esquiline we mect 
Senators and Fathers, adieu; to the protection of 
our guardian deities, and your unremitting vigilance, I 
commit the safety of the commonwealth.” Saying this, 


, 


ness. 
again. 


he withdrew from the assembly. 
The vision of the Aruspex in the dome of Minerva’s 
Temple, had not deceived him. In the street of the 


myself i in the Lew ona, and ascended the dome of Miner- || | Gladiators a band of determined Romans, combining all 
va’s Temple to observe the direction of the convulsed ranks, had assembled at the house of Marcus Lecca. The 


elements which shook the temples of the gods. 
just reached this commanding eminence, when a stream | 


of fire, which seemed to have enveloped the city in a he was hastening 


I had master spirit which convoked it, and by which its move- 


Hitherward 
, when the appalling situation of Mar- 


' ments were directed, was Sergius Catiline. 


general conflagration, revealed to my view, in the street ' cella arrested his footsteps. 


of the Gladiators, a multitude of Romans, variotsly 


Having deposited his sacred burden—the object of his 


habited and disguised, passing and re-passing from the | love—in the posséssion of her friends, with an injunction 


house of Marcus Lecca.” 


| of secrecy as to the means by which she had been con- 


A loud knocking at the gate of the temple, here inter-| veyed, the young patrician hastened to the abode of his 
rupted the speaker; it was found wo préceed from a | friend. 


sentry who had captured a young Roman, in the dress | | 


As Catiline entered the assembly, the extreme beauty 


of a lieutenant, passing the Milvian bridge. The captor | ‘of his person, and the daring and lofty spirit of ambition 
and the captured were ordered iato the presence of Cicero | which pervaded his countenance, called forth from each 


and the senators. 
“He bears about him sealed papers,’ 


|| of the assembled multitude, as he rose to welcome his 
’ said the guar- | leader, an earnest and scrutinizing gaze. The object of 


dian of the night, “and refuses to answer any interroga-| the nocturnal assemblage had not been fully explained ; 


tories.” 


| the summons by which it had been convened, was, at 


“‘ Why, at the midnight hour, and amid the horrors of | least, equivocal in its character, and every one preseiit 
such a tempest, hast thou been mann, attempting to fly | sought, in the expressive features of Catiline, a resolu- 


from the city?” said the consul. 
poses .”’ 


“I am forbidden,” replied the youthful soldier. 





“ Discover thy pur |! tion of the doubts by which he was perplexed. At the 
| “upper end of the apartment, a rostrum had been erected 
\ for the youthful senator, overhung by a canopy formed of 
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evergreens, surmounted by the Marian eagle, which had |! in the best order—burning with ardor to engage in the 
descended to Catiline, and surrounded by the various || cause of liberty. A lieutenant whom I despatched with 
ensigns which had distinguished the Sergian house. sealed orders to the commander, I have just been inform- 
From this elevated station, a herald recounted to the | ed, has been arrested by the scouts of Cicero. They can 
extort nothing from their prisoner ; perhaps,” added he, 


meeting the various services rendered by the ancestors of | 
the distinguished Sergian to the Roman Commonwealth, jas his dark eye flashed with anger, and immediately 


and concluded his harangue, by announcing to them, that || sunk in despondency—“ perhaps their victim:—but no— 


Catiline, himself, was about ¢o address them on a subject if destined to perish, noble youth, the dagger of Catiline 


of vital interest to themselves—their country, and their i shall preserve thee from the axe of the common exe- 
Lentulus, I appoint you president of this 


posterity. ‘| cutioner. 

Catiline now ascendud the rostrum, and having thrown, } council; Manlius, repair on the dawn of morning, to 
gracefully, over his right shoulder, the ample folds of the || Etruria; henceforward you are commander of the brave 
prwtexta, thus appealed to the assembly :— ‘army assembled on the plains of Forsula. Let it be your 
| duty, Cethegus, to watch the movements of Cicero, 


“* Countrymen and Romans—descendants of the illus- | 
and his abject senate. My spies inform me they meet 


trious Brutus—of that Brutus who swore by the immor- | 
| at the Capitol to-morrow ; Catiline must be there.” 


tal Gods, as he saluted the gory poignard yet reeking |, 

with the chaste blood of Lucretia, that neither the pos- | Having once more enjoined the necessity of secrecy, 

terity of Tarquin, nor any other, should ever be kings of | the last of the Sergii bade adieu to the assembly, and 
burying himself in the deep abstraction to which the 


Rome, shall we transmit that oath, unsullied, to futurity, 
scene had given rise, departed for his abode. Uncon- 


Shall we become the |; 
| scious of the objects which surrounded him, he had just 
entered his dwelling, when a slave informed him that the 


or wantonly abjure it for ever? 
vassals of a tyrant who usurps the power, but fears to 


assume the appendages of royalty—shall we submit to | ‘ : - 
the taxes and tributes which are daily demanded of us || Lady Marcella had thrice, during the night, demanded 


by the minions of a consul, who has -been raised to the | his presence. Aroused from his reverie by this informa- 
dignity of our first magistrate, by the frauds of hireling | tion, the ardent lover and accomplished soldier hastened 
mercenaries, or refuse to submit to the galling imposi- | to the house of his betrothed. Marcella was reclining 
tions? I have long known, oh, countrymen, that Catiline | 0” @ couch, elegantly attired, as Catiline entered her 

A deep and melancholy hue pervaded her 


is on the proscription list of the minion, Cicero; he seeks | ®partment. 
to destroy all opposition, that he may enslave his country |, lately expressive features, and as the patrician warrior 


more effectually, when resistance will be unavailing. Our | gazed in silence on the object of his first and still sacred 
impoverished population, ground to the dust by the exac- | affection, the consuming furnace of ambition died away 
within him, and he mentally offered up the sacrifice of 


tions of the consul and his partizans—waits only for the ! 
favorable moment—a regular organization and deter- |, his daring purposes on the altar of Marcella’s happiness. 
“ Dearest Marcella,” said he, at length, “‘ why is thy 


mined leaders, to throw off the yoke and rear the stan- ° 
dard of freedom on the heights of the Capitoline ; the | eae clouded with sorrow? let the presence of 
auspicious moment has arrived—an organization has | Catiline dispel it.” 
commenced ;—/eaders, I see around me, on every side— “Trifle not with the feelings thou hast sacrificed,” 
and I, Catiline, swear by the contents of that cup, smok- | replied Marcella, = she fixed her expressive eye on 
ing with the blood of the sacrifice—by the prostituted Catiline. “Three — this night, have I “— to thy 
pledges of the consul—by the violated liberties of my dwelling, but no Catiline was there; in the midst of the 
country, and by the sacred altars of the Gods—that the | fury of the Gods—thunders and lightnings which have 
eword which I now unsheath beneath thy ensign, illus- || *haken the universe—omens and auguries which portend 
the worst of evils—Cutiline forsakes the algars of the 


trious Marius, shall no more return to its scabbard, until | 
Rome is free! Be the blood of the sacrifice the bond | Gods, and the dwelling of Marcella; faithless Catiline 
of our union,” said he, handing round the cup to each of } —devoted country—miserable end undone Marcella !”” 
the assembly; “and the seal of eternal silence to our | “Calm thy transports,” replied Catiline. “ Not more 
enemies |’ lasting is the current of yon stream that laves the Pala- 
As the horrible contents of the sanguine cup approach- | aoe is the constancy of Catiline for Marcella, but 
of Ge ~ ys poo Ff Ra.cenitemane, be epee we | “ What?” exclaimed Marcella, starting from her couch. 
oath which Catiline had taken. The latter then turning | 1 «es egies isis Gentile tng te eileen ends tudes Oe 
to Titus Manlius, who had just entered the assembly, | net ah Gods ” hin oe be 
apnea ll ‘ | * Aye,” responded Marcella, “if the oath is such as 
“ Tiustrious descendant of Torquatue Manlius, what | the Gods cannot hear without convulsing the universe, 
news bringest thou from the Allobrojes?” | in their anger. Let Catiline appease the wrath of the 
“ They are ready to aid us,” replied Manlius. “Our |) offended deities, by the abjuration of an oath which has 
messengers were welcomed at Vienne—their troops are ( been recorded amid a tumult of nature, that sickens and 
prepared to join us whenever we feel assured of success.” | appals, even in recollection.” 
“We will succeed,” continued Catiline “or form a|) “ The deed is done; I cannot retract it, even for the 
hecatomb, the flames of which shall consume the ene- |) love of Marcella,” said Catiline. 


mies of the commonwealth. My troops, in Etruria, are | “ Then hear me, for the last time, thou descendant of 
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the Sergii,” replied Marcella—“ hear me, thou miatrust- || secrecy, and the reward of confession—death on the 


ful Catiline ; love exists not where confidence is lost;— rack, or freedom and security?” 

thy midnight orgies are not unknown to me; thouarta =“ I have,” replied the lieutenant. ‘ But does Cicero 

ereieoe.” promise me freedom while I am in fetters—what secu- 
“ A traitor!” reiterated Catiline. | rity have I that the promise will be fulfilled?” 


« Aye, a traitor,” resumed Marcella. “ Know thou that)“ Security in the honor of a Roman consul,” retorted 


the blood of Volumnia flows in the veins of Marcella. | Cicero.” 

She sacrificed her son to save her country; but what { “I reject it,” said the young soldier. “Such security 
was her sacrifice to mine?” continued the distracted “might be sufficient for an unfettered patrician; but not 
ma‘den, as she uttered a piercing shriek, and rushed for a pinioned captive ; = do thy office; I die 


wildly from the presence of her lover. \ with my secret unrevealed 


“ The ordeal is passed,” said Catiline, as he departed | “What pledge dost Ghee. soquien,' 
from the home of Marcella. “I have sacrificed love to { “that we will fulfil our — ! 
ambition; now, daring passion, reign thou sole monarch || “That these fetters be stricken off,” said the youth, 
in the bosom of Catiline !”’ | “as a foretaste of the freedom and security thou hast, 


In passing the Capitoline, he gazed, for a few moments, | eae promised.” Lod ay 
in deep abstraction, on the waters of the Tyber, then iz Thy request is granted, punted Cicero. “ Execu- 
turning his attention to the heights of Tarpeian, he thus || tioners, unfetter the ee 
communed with himself:— || As the final rivet which secured the iron bolts fell 
“ How long will it be ere some lictor of the new- | from the chains of the manacled captive, he looked cau- 
fledged consul shall hurl the headless trunk of Catiline | tiously around the apartment, then casting a stern and 
' withering glance at Cicero, he exclaimed :— 


said the consul, 


from the Tarpeian, to embrace the ghost of Manlius in 
the Tyber’s depths? Soon, it may be, but a sacrifice i ‘‘ Thus far, consul, thou hast fulfilled thy prothise, and 
must first be offered. Rome must bleed at every pore, | I—escape thy vengeance, and preserve my oath. How 
and her lofty palaces serve as beacon-lights to the bands | can ye, senators, watch over the safety of Rome, when a 
of Catiline, ere my spirit can greet thy shade, illustrious | hand, unseen by you, in the midst of your deliberations, 
Torquatus, in the realins of Hades.” . } and before the ultars of your Gods, bas furnished me 

Then suddenly facing the house of Marcus Cicero, he |, with the means to preserve my faith, and laugh at your 
exclaimed, with hands uplified to the dark covering | Vemgeance ” 
which enveloped the heavens: “ Hear me, Thou, of “ Executioners, seize your prisoner!" vociferated the 
antiquity the oldest—twin sister of Erebus, and daugh- _ consul, in a voice that reverberated from every recess in 
ter of Chaos—thou for whom no temple rears its dome, the temple.” 
or priests offer sacrifice—and do thou, also, of the bony || “ Back! ye bloodhounds—who scent human blood in 
covering and darkened wings, be witness to my oath :— 1 ony wind that blows from the Appenines!”’ said the 
I swear, by your dominion of Night—the gloom of Aver- | lieutenant, as the executioners approached to do their 
nus—the groans of Cocytus, and, shall I add, by the | duty. “The blood which runs in my veins, belongs to 
Stygian Lake, that ere three moons, in their nightly) illustrious house, and is devoted to a noble cause; it 
career, shall usurp your empire, Mars shall be glutted shall not flow on your shambles, ye butchers of the law ; 
with victims—Cocytus stifled with groans, and Charon | and thou, too,” he continued, addressing the consul, 
accompany the shade of Cicero across the infernal |“ Who would have extorted from me, on the rack, a 
stream of Hades.” _ promise of secrecy made to a nobler name than thine, 

A terrific thunder-clap shook the Empyrean as the in the presence of the Gods, and ratified amid the agoni- 
final syllable of the execration fell from the lips of Cati- | 21mg convulsions of nature—thou, too, oy earth, I defy ! 
line. | In Hades we shall meet again! Behold the blood of 

“The Gods have heard and ratified the oath,” said thy victim; is it not a sacrifice worthy of the occasion 
he, as he departed to act his part on another theatre. | and the acceptance of the Gods !” said he, as he plunged 

oa | the poignard in his heart. 

At the dawn of morn, the Consul rose, deeply impres- | The executioners lost not a moment in withdrawing 
sed with the nocturnal omens, and the determined secrecy | the deadly weapon, but their victim had escaped; the 
of the young Roman who had been taken on the Milvian stroke had been too sure. Blood gushed in torrents 
bridge; he had long been aware that a conspiracy existed | through the dagger’s track, and casting a sardonic smile 
against him; emissaries had been sent in various direc | on the assembly, in one convulsive struggle, the youth 
tions, and spies had been planted, as domestics, in more | expired. 
than one patrician house ; but, hitherto, the lurking-place| © Among the assembled senators, there was one who 
of treason, if it existed, had been undiscovered. Having had not been an unconcerned spectator of the faith and 
offered his morning sacrifice to the Gods, he proceeded suicide of the heroic Roman. It was Catiline; yet his 
to the Temple of Jupiter. The senators were already | countenance betrayed no emotion. Once, indeed, when 
assembled there; and he ascended the rostrum, and | the dagger was raised to fulfil its awful purpose, a faint 
commanded the military youth to be brought before him. flush overspread his features, and a slight bending for- 

“ Minion,” said he, as the latter, preceded by a lictor, | ward of the body, seemed to betoken a desire to prevent 
entered, ‘‘ hast thou well pondered on the penalty of | the fatal act. 
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'| destiny is fixed: lose no time in reaching Fersula. I fear 
nothing so much as the zeal of your followers; precipi- 
_tancy might destroy our prospects: the presence of their 


The mental and physical effort were alike instanta- 
neous; the latter yielded in a moment, to the control 


of the former, and his coungenance resumed its usual sere- 
nity. | beloved commander is necessary to restrain it.” 


The argus eyes of the consul had, however, observed Proud consul thy doom is fixed,” said Catiline, as he 
the transient perturbation in Catiline, and addressing | folded the letter of Manlius in his bosom, and entered 
him, he said, ‘‘ To what extraordinary event is the senate | the house of Lecca, where the confederates had already 
indebted for the presence of Sergius Catiline ; his seat, | assembled, and were debating on a circumstance which 

\| “fet 
of late, has been vacated, and the senators, not less than | caused them some alarm. Several men, disguised, had 
myself, have regretted that he had cause of absence. || heen hovering around the house of meeting—and at the 
What interested you,” continued he, “in the fate of yon ) blast of a trumpet from the Capitol, had as suddenly dis- 
obstinate minion? Why should Catiline be more moved | appeared. It was conjectured that these individuals were 
. ; . ” ! . . 7 * . ° 
than the senators by whom he is surrounded? | spies of Cicero, and Cornelius had just proposed, as Cati- 

“Catiline answers not for the feelings and impulses of | }ine made his appearance, that a body guard, composed 
others; it is enough that he controls his own,” replied | of their most efficient young men, should be offered to 

| him. 


he, darting a furious look on the consul. 
es ° i! _ ° . . 
“Rather, conceals them, Catiline,” rejoined Cicero.| “ Catiline fears no attack,” said the senatorial soldier. 


‘“« Fathers and Senators,” continued he, as Catiline darted } “ He trusts in the protection of the Gods.” 
through the portal of the temple, “some deep design; « To-morrow, I shall again repair to the Temple of 
lurks in the bosom of that proud and ambitious soldier— \ Jupiter, to beard the minion, Cicero, in une midst of his 
he has long been my private enemy, and, perhaps, at this | cringing senate. Yes, surrounded by his myrmidons, he 
moment, designs to immolate your consul on the altar of | shall quail before the frown of Catiline. Romans and 
his country’s ruin: there was some connection between |, countrymen; I would, by the deities of Rome, you had 
him and the suicide who lies, in death, before you—let!) peheld the death of my brave lieutenant—he died nobly 
the guards be doubled on the Palatine, the Esquiline, | )y the point of a dagger, with which I, unseen, had fare 
and the Capitoline—sentries placed at the gates of the | nished assguteaind with his secret unrevealed—cast- 
city—let no citizen, who neglects the safety of the com-| ing on the consul a smile of ineffable contempt at the 
monwealth, consider himself secure—it is for your | impotence of his threats, and the failure of his purposes : 
hearths, and your en I adjure you to a every pre! twice I determined to arrest the course of the fatal wea- 
caution, in our present dangerous position.’ | pon; but a withering frown from the heroic you i 

During these transactions @t the Capitol, an unseen eee me from my tee 1" parties 
hand had conveyed a letter to Marcella, accusing Cati- “ But Lwill vet offer the bleeding carcass of Cleave os 
line of betraying her confidence and love, in nightly || ee SR Re revenge Sin, and 
revels among the courtezans. ‘“ As my heart too fondly ft my country from a despot’s grasp. Forewell yl 
assured me!” exclaimed Marcella, reading the letter— || do Geceensh, Coiateaunes. 1 olttales Char teen? 
and bursting into an agony of grief. “ Faithless, per- | / p RL - a 
jured Catiline! Miserable, ill-fated Marcella!—from Arraying herself with more than weual care, and cover- 
this moment I abjuse for ever thy altars, Venus, and fly ing her head with a veil, which descended to the feet, the 
henceforward to the embraces of the dark monarch of | cae adil tile of Catiline, proceeded to the Tem- 
Hades! A traitor! I have it! the thoaght burns within | at Danie,” ie thm ehusebell tum cme Nentiae te 
me—revenge is omnipotent—if I pause, I am lost—Cati- | a Ca He 4: dae eieiiiee Gente ule a . in 
line, I have passed the Rubicon—thy glories are ended— l poles, . Fe, 
thy sun is set—I will denounce thee to the Senate—thy | a . So ’ , < 
gory head shall grace the archway of the triumphal gate Didet thou chserve Catiline, ts their ypovestion?” 
—a mark for the finger of scorn—a beacon to warn the enid Marcella. 

| He has but now entered the portal of the temple,” 


violators of plighted love—but thou shalt not be without } replied the slave. 


a living sacrifice—I, who immolate thee, will perish on } . es ; 

thy tomb—arm me with firmness, ye dark and bloody “It is enough,” continued Marcella, and departed. 

ministers of vengeance, for the awful terrors of the con- |! At the entrance of the temple her further progress was 
| arrested by the guard. 


flict-—and its still more awful catastrophe !”” 
During thisparoxysm of rage, the object of Marcella’s |; “‘ Inform the consul that a Roman lady has an impor 
jealousy and revenge, his soul absorbed by ambition, was !' tant communication to make to the senate,” said Mar- 


silently pursuing his way to the house of Lecca. {| cella. 
A despatch from Manlius reached bim as he entered, The request was instantly conveyed to the consul and 


the portal, giving an account of the condition in whith he | senate. “‘ Fathers,” said Cicero, rising from the consular 

found the troops—their great desire to be led to victory chair, “‘ may we admit a female into the Temple of the 

—and their still more ardent wish that Catiline would | Gods ?” 

jaiu them immediately. } A response in the affirmative was given by the senate, 
“ They wait but your presence,” seid he, “to blastand | and clad in deep mourning, and covered with a veil 

wither the enemies of the commonwealth. ‘Yes, illustri- |’ which extended to her feet, she stood in the assembly— 

ous Catiline, the hours of the consul are numbered—his | the senate simultaneously rose to receive the fair visitant 
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FALL OF CATILINE. 


“Daughter of Rome, what would’st thou with the Bevi® You are worthy of Catiline,” said he. ‘‘ With such 
senate ?”’ said Cicero. l troops, I must be victorious; follow me ; I will lead you 
‘I demand an audience,”’ replied the lady. | to glory and to victory !” 

| 


4 
“Tt is granted,”’ returned the consul. i} 





|| The troops of Catiline had just encamped without the 
“IT claim a sacred protection for my person, and your || rampart, when the army of Antonius appeared in view. 
silence as to the requirements of my name and motives, \ The advanced guard of each, halted in sight of its oppo- 
as the conditions of my communications,”’ said the incog- I nent, and the commanders, richly caparisoned, and 
nita. || mounted on fiery war-horses, advanced to the head of 
“ We accede to these propositions, fair daughter, al- || their respective troops. 
though mysterious in their character,” responded the || Each general seemed unwilling to commence the work 
consul. of blood; there was an awful and undefined pause—a 
“I denounce Sergius Catiline as a traitor against the | stillness—like that which precedes the horrors of a tem- 
commonwealth!” said the concealed accuser. { pest. 
As the last word of the speaker fell from her lips, Cati- || The trumpets, at length, gave the dreadful signal, and 
line started from his seat, and, in a voice that shook the ! the spearmen of Antonius let fly the fatal weapons of 
statue of Jupiter, exclaimed, “ Wretched and infamous || death on the advanced troops of Catiline; with equal 
woman—thou hast been bribed to this act—purchased by || dexterity they were received on the shields of their 
the consul and senate, to sacrifice my life.” | enemies, and a shout which rang the welkin, resoun- 
“ My condition,” replied the incognita, “‘ might assure i ded through each army. 
Catiline that a bribe could neither reach nor influence || After the first discharge of javelins, the spearmen of 
me.” Antonius fell back on the principes; the slingers now 
“What proof canst thou give to us,” said Cicero, advanced on the firm columns of Catiline, in all direc- 
“that thy accusation is true?” | tions; the troops of the latter had hitherto acted on the 
“ You will find them, at this moment, in the house of i defensive ; the cavalry now moved forward, and the sling- 
Lecca,” replied Marcella. i ers of Antonius retired with precipitation; flushed with 
“ Perjured and abandoned wretch !” retorted Catiline ; |} the apparent success of the cavalry, the spearmen of Cati- 
“and you, ye base suborners of infamy—ye apologies for jp pursued the fugitives, as the latter continued flying 
men—dastards and cowards, who seek the lowest sinks !! before them; the army of Antonius, which had changed 
of vice that ye may obtain perjured testimony against all its position from solid squares to a direct line, which 
who have courage to oppose you, farewell! I fly from I extended several miles, was perceived to be gradually 
your city; should I return, it shall be regenerated with |) forming a circle, in which the followers of Catiline would 
the fire and the sword!" With this malediction on his || inevitably be enclosed. 
lips, he rushed through the senators without opposition, |} Catiline saw the danger, and endeavored to lead back 
and escaped. l his troops, that they might form a line sufficient to out- 
While Catiline was hastening to the plains of Foesula, } flank the army of Antonius; he succeeded ; but hundreds 
whither he departed on the mysterious announcement of i of his bravest men, stretched in death on the field, at- 
his purposes by the incognita, in the senate house, Cicero, || tested the fatal difficulty he had overcome with so much 
who had become fully informed of his measures, ordered |, loss. 
Caius Antonius to head the army of the commonwealth, | Finding his army too much diminished in number, 
and march against the bands of the insurgent senators. || to afford a chance of success in stretching along the line 
In the meantime, Catiline, having been joyfully re-|| of Cicero’s flank, Catiline rallied them on the brow of 
ceived by his troops, lost not ime in organizing them, |! an eminence, determined there to make the final effort 
and introducing that military discipline which he con- || jf the troops of Antonius should ascend the hill. 
sidered essential to his object. || The latter, flushed with success, were not to be van- 
In the centre of an open plain in Etruria, he had | quished, though frequently driven back ; thrice did they 
drawn up his devoted followers in military order, de- |! attempt to dislodge the troops of Catiline, and as often 
termined to oppose Antonius, on the first approach || were repulsed by the undaunted bravery of the latter; 
of the commonwealth army. When informed by his || at the moment when the hope of success seemed to 





scouts of the coming of the enemy, he convened a coun- 
cil of his officers, and declared his intention to give 
battle to Antonius, without the ramparts. “We will 
claim no protection,” said he, “ save that of the Gods. 
I scorn to shut up our noble bands within the enclosure 
of a rampart, when they can beat back the troops of 
Antonius without any guard save thefr own valor. Sol- 
diers, shall it be said that the followers of Catiline 
defended themselves by the breastwork of a rampart, or 
will you follow your commander into the open plain to 
meet these mercenary troops of the tyrant Cicero?” 
A loud shout, which was heard in the camp of Antonius, 
evinced the firm resolve of Catiline’s army to share the 
fortune of their gallant leader. 

16 








desert them, Antonius commanded that the hill should 
be excavated. Catiline immediately ordered his slingers 
and spearmen to commence the work of destruction on 
the miners who were steadily fulfilling the design of 
Antonius. The latter now ordered that they should 
excavate the hill only on its eastern side ; the stratagem 
sueceeded ; the attention of Catiline’s army was thus 
directed to one point. On the western side of the emi- 
nence, concealed by the thick branches of a spreading 
wood, a reserve corps of cavalry had been stationed; 
they, on the sudden blast of a trumpet, speedily gal- 
loped up the hill, and attacked Catiline’s troops in their 
rear. As the latter wheeled about to repel the attack, 
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they were assailed by the spearmen of Antonius on the || plains of Fersula—but that he will die as he has lived 
eastern brow of the hill. Retreat was impossible;,| —sole master of himself, and the sworn enemy of Cice- 
death stared them in the face on every side, but the | ro. Hades could not hold the shades of Catiline and 
bravery of Catiline was not to be subdued. Calling | your consul; their aspirations of revenge would exceed 
around him his officers, he proposed that they should | the poisonous destruction of Avernus ; add bitterness to 
gallop down the hill, force their way through the army | the waters of Acheron, and darkness to the dominions of 








of Antonius, or perish in the attempt. Rallying around 
their chosen chief, at a given signal they descended the 
eminence, and in a desperate charge on the surrounding 
troops of the enemy, once more placed themselves beyond 
the lines of Antonius’ army. Retreat had, however, be- 
come impracticable, and they formed the dreadful resolu- 
tion of falling on their own spears, in preference to sur- 
rendering to the victor. 

Antonius, who had once been the personal friend of 
Catiline, wept in silence over the fate of the brave and 
noble band; he knew that Catiline was unconquera- 
ble, yet, determined to hazard the last chance to save 
him and his gallant associates, he despatched an ensign 
to the spot they occupied, and requested, rather than 
demanded, that they would surrender. 

“Your general has been victorious,” said Catiline, 
“and we yield to the chances of war.” 

“May I hope, then,” continued the young officer, 
“that Catiline commits himself and followers that yet 
remain, to the clemency of the consul?” 

** Not while the vital fluid runs in the veins of Catiline, 
or his voice can animate his followers to prefer death to 
dishonor! Tell your commander, the cringing, servile 
slave of the consul, that Catiline conquers in defeat— 
that he rejects his proposals, and defies his power.” 

“‘ Antonius can command where he entreats,” replied 
the soldier. 

“ He can neither commend nor entreat that the soul of 
Catiline shall animate the weak fabric which he has 
conquered, longer than Catiline determines,” was 
reply. 

“Thou wilt not, then, surrender on any terms ?”’ said 
the officer. 

* Tell thy master,”’ responded Catiline, “that these 


the | 


| Pluto.” 

| The ensign, perceiving that all arguments would be 
‘unavailing, returned to the camp of Antonius. The 
latter general had already anticipated the result, and 
determined, if possible, by force, to save Catiline and 
| the remnant of his faithful followers. Ordering his 
| charger, he directed an officer to accompany him, and 
| proceeded to the skirts of the wood which Catiline and 
his partisans had chosen as their last earthly asylum. 













After the departure of Antonius’ lieutenant, in council, 
it had been determined that each individual of Catiline’s 
army should die on the point of his own spear, after 
 Catiline had been despatched by one of the younger 
} officers. 
| Having made up their minds to fulfil this dreadful 
act, Catiline inquired among his officers who would 
_kindly undertake to be his executioner. A youth imme- 
diately stepped forward, who had been observed, during 
| the varied engagements of Catiline, to fight with great 
bravery, and ever to be near the person of his com- 
mander. 
‘| Wilt thou, noble boy, execute for me the last friendly 
office? Thy countenance is familiar to Catiline; we must 
have met before ?” = 
| “Twill obey Catiline in all things,” replied the young 
| soldier. 
Catiline having imparted the information to the rest 
| of the council, each man prepared hi:nself to commit the 
| fatal deed. 
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| As Antonius, who was now approaching, beheld a 
line of javelins securely fixed in the earth, he was at 
| loss to conjecture the cause which dictated such a sing 
} lar act; be was, however, quickly undeceived. When 


| he had proceeded within twenty yards of Catiline and 

















brave men and their commander, are preparing a feast } his band, he observed the former run furiously on a spear 
for future ages. Invite him to the bloody banquet that || which was held before him by a youth whose face was 
will satiate the wolves and vultures of Etruria; fly with ! averted ; the awful example was followed by each of the 









this invitation to Antonius; thou shalt behold us no more 
on thy return.” 
“ Escape is impossible,” said the soldier. 


“ Aye,” replied Catiline, “such escape as the nimble | 


foot affords to the palpitating heart of the coward, but 
our escape shall be a legend for all coming times ; the ear 
shall tingle, and the eye grow dim with its recital; it 
shall ring the despot’s knell; tyrants shall tremble at it, 
and slaves shall be dismayed.” 

“Antonius secks not your destruction; as a soldier, he 
honors the brave,” said the ensign. ‘I will bear to him 
your message, and return; shall I find you on the skirts 
of this wood ?” 

“ No,” said Catiline, “seek us in the cavern of the 
rock, or the summit of the mountain; ‘here shalt thou 
find Catiline and his band—supporting the eaglets in 
their eyrie—or the cubs of the wolf in theirden. Tell 
Antonius that the bones of Catiline may whiten the 






|| survivors, transfixing his body on a spiked spear. 





| Urging on his charger, he dismounted, and drew the 
_ fatal weapon from the bosom of Catiline; the vital stream 
|| flowed in torrents, and breathing out his spirit with the 
| triumphant exultation, “I have conquered,” he waved 
|his hand in air, and expired while the last word was 
| still trembling on his lip. 

! The youth who had performed the work of death for 
_Catiline, anxiously watched the last aspiration which 
left his bosom; then drawing a concealed dagger, he 
) plunged it into his own heart, and fell lifeless on the 
| body of his commander. 

| The attendant «f Antonius, anxious to save the life of 
| one so devoted, tore open the military coat of the youth 
to stop the current which was rapidly consuming ii. 
| What was his astonishment when a female form met bis 
view. Marcella had fought by the side, and perished on 
_the corpse of Catiline! 
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THE WREATH OF FAME. 











Original. 
THE WREATH OF FAME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ PARTING.” 


_ | 
Txov glorious evil, hung on ruin’s height! 
Badge of the spirit’s sceptre—’fore whose might 
The Potent ones of Earth have bowed—thou bane 
Of Peace, that look’st like joy, and bring’st but pain: 
Wreath! by the forked lightning e’en revered, 
Which spares the brow thou twin’st*—too often seared | 
By thine own scathing—wherefore wert thou sent, 
The Prize of Fame’s insatiate discontent ? 
Fame! the dread Mars of souls—high o’er whose crest | 
Sits Havoc—hosts expiring on her breast ; 
Who, as that wreath, so struggled for, she weaves, | 
Mingles sad cypress with the laurel leaves ; 
While he, foredoomed those envied bays to wear, 
Finds, madd’ ning in his brain, the thorns they bear, 
And, as the muse’s tempting bowl he sips, 
Within, feels poison, while upon his lips 
Its sweets remain. Alas! the worshipped lyre, 
His own charmed fingers strike, hath sounds as dire 
As gorgon voices—save that others fell 
Beneath their lure; he works the fatal spell, 
That doth himself destroy. 

Nature’s wide book 
He ponders o’er, until he cannot brook 
To look upon the world, as others look ; 
And he hath secret joys none else can know, 
More pure and perfect, but a deeper woe : 
A leaf, a flow’r, a visionary thought 
Pursued with zeal, to him with pleasures fraught. 
Yet, hath a face averted, or a tone 
To fancy’s ear less kind, dark shadows thrown 
O’er pictured bliss, whose fabric, based too light, 
Springing from trifles, finds in trifles, blight! 
That longed for guerdon, coy’st when courted, Praise, 
Comes not—till the wild chord, which tuned the lays 
It lauds, are silent—sounds of other days! 
Genius! they little heed, who feel each sense 
Spell-bound beneath thy magic influence, 
How oft thy favor’d sons have died alone! 
Want, by their death-couch—and the parting groan, 
In Misery’s arms, outbreathed! But, scarce has Earth 
The clay reclaimed, that had from her its birth, 
When lo! behold o’er senseless ashes, reared 
The sumptuous monument, that marks, revered,— 
Oh, mockery! that would cheat remorse—that dust 
Whose Godlike part, earth-bound, neglect had curst! 
When the cold tomb, the narrow coffin, shrines 
Earth’s clay-sprung mansion of the teeming mind's 
Vast riches—( wealth that beggars afl interred, 
Where Attila was proudly sepulchered )* 
Upon the grave’s calm couch—while o’er him weeps 
A nation grieved—then only calmly sleeps 
The Bard—unconscious that the balefcl wreath 
He bartered life to win, is his in Death! 


* The laurel-tree was anciently supposed to be a preservative 
against lightning, so much so, that Tiberius, when the heavens 
threatened a storm, ordered a wreath to be made, and placed 
on his head for protection. 

* When Attila was buried, bis coffin was filled with the richest } 
Spoils of war. 
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Original 
THE WIDOW’S PRAYER. 


BY L¥DIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Tue youthful maid—the gentle bride— 
The happy wife, her husband’s pride, 
Who meekly kneel, at morning ray, 
The incense of their vows to pay, 
Or pour, amid their household train, 
From love’s full heart, the vesper-strain, 
What know they of her anguish’d cry, , 
Who lonely lifts the tearful eye ? S 
No sympathizing glance, to view 
Her altered cheek's unearthly hue— 
No soothing tone, to quell the power 
Of grief that bursts at midnight hour; 
Oh, God! her heart is pierc’d and bare— 
Have mercy on the Widow’s prayer! 


Not like that mother’s heavenward sigh, 
Who sees her fond protector nigh, 

Is hers, who, reft of earthly trust, 

Hath laid her bosom’s lord in dust. 

Sleeps her young babe? but who shall share 
Its waking charms—its holy care ?— 

Who shield the daughter’s opening bloom, 
Whose father moulders in the tomb ?— 
Her son, the treacherous world beguiles 
What voice shall warn him of its wiles ? 
What strong hand break the deadly snare ? 
Oh, answer, Heaven! the Widow's prayer ! 


For not the breath of prosperous days, 

Though warm with joy, or wing’d with praise, 

E’er kindled such a living coal 

Of deep devotion in the soul, 

As that wild blast which bore away 

Its idol, to retugpless clay ; 

And for the wreath that crown’d the brow, 

Left bitter herbs, and hyssop bough— 

A lonely couch—a sever’d tie— 

A tear, that time can never dry— 

Unutter’d woe—unpitied care— 

Oh, God! regard the Widow's prayer! 
Hartford, Dec., 1839, 








MISERY. 


To struggle in misery, and with misery, at the same 
time, appears to be the acme of human sufferance. Who, 
acquainted with the number of propitious circumstances 
required to make a vigorous effort of the mind, can 
read the advertisement of the great British lexicogra- 
pher, emotionless? “It may gratify curiosity to inform 
it, that the Englis:: Dictionary was written with very 
little assistance from the learned, and without any 
patronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities of 
retirement, nor under the shelter of academic bowers, 
but amidst inconvenience and distraction; in sickness 
and sorrow.” . 
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DAME HANS. 
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Original. || Her light'was the last to be extinguished at night; and 
DAME HANS; || the sound of her broom and duster, and the shrill tones 
: } of her voice, calling to her maids, the first to be heard in 
OR, THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A NOTABLE HOUSEWIFE. || : ’ a 
‘ || the morning. Indeed, in her eager activity, she seemed 
ia a a i have anticipated the steam-going speed of modern 

— || days. 

MARGUERITE was as smart, tidy a little body at the “Get up, you lazy jades,” she one Monday morning 
age of sixteen, as one would wish to see; rather short, || called to her maids, “‘ to-day we must wash, to-morrow 
and somewhat plump, with red cheeks and sparkling | iron, the next day churn, Thursday make cheese, Friday 
grey eyes; a step light and free, and a half shrewish, | brew, Saturday bake, and heaps of spinning and weaving 
half coquettish air, that made her the admiration of all | besides, and here it is daylight and not a stroke of 
the young men, and the torment of all the girls in the vil- | work done yet ” 
lage. True, now and then a luckless swain would ven- Thus she went on, always upon the high pressure 
ture to insinuate something about a turn up nose, and || principle, for the sight of a particle of dust was enough 
thin lips, and hint that her temper was none of the sweet- || to throw her into a paroxysm of cleaning, which found 
est; but he was instantly suspected to be in the predica- i no relief, until every room, pantry and hall, had received 
ment of the fox with the grapes, and the circumstance a thorough ablution. Nor was this all, for when to other 
served but to make the little maiden still more popular— eyes not a shadow of stain could be perceptible, Margue- 
for lovers may be compared to moths, no sooner does | rite would insist upon accomplishing the regular process 
one get singed in the blaze, than all the rest are eager to | of cleansing, lest, as she said, “it should grow dirty.” 
try the same experiment. || Hans remonstrated, but all in vain. Gradually he 

It is impossible to tell what havoc the little rustic | learned to scrape his shoes until half worn from their 
might have made, had she not all at once determined to soles, and to tread on tip-toe over his wife’s nicely scoured 
stop competition, by starting upon the career of a mar- | floors, and to move about his own house, as if it were 
ried woman. Now, this was exactly in accordance with | never designed for use, till these things ceased to annoy 


that natural promptitude of character, for which she was | him; and he consoled himself by thinking, never man 


distinguished; for she was a stirring body, and disposed | had a neater or smarter wife. 
to *go ahead’ in the world. So, when she and a young True, indeed, there never was such a worker known. 
farmer by the name of Hans, became associated in des- | Morning, noon and night, she bustled about, her little 
tiny, every voice pronounced it a good match, every dis- f hard heels making their incessant clatter ; and the wrin- 
carded lover conceding the point, for somehow they had | kles grew upon her brow, and the silver mingled with 
discovered Marguerite to be a terrible termagant; and so |, her hair, all unconsciously it would seem, for she had no 
over-industrious, that she would neither rest herself, nor || time to note such trifles. If allusion were ever made 
permit any one else about her to do so. Hans was || t the childless lot of the couple, it was at once conce- 
thrifty and prudent, and Marguerite diligent, healthy and |, ded, that dame Marguerite had no time for such mat- 
exceedingly active, so that if any body could grow rich, | ters; and, indeed, it was thought to be a doubt whether 
it must be farmer Hans and little dame Marguerite. | she would ever find time to die. Hans shook his head, 
Public expectation was more than realized. Every || for his wife had never known an hour’s illness: and her 
year added io their wealth, and Marguerite became the _ brisk, wiry frame, seemed to redouble its activity as 
most notable housewife in the country. A girl who had | years gathered around it. 
staid any time with the dame, had made her fortune for | He had become feeble and bowed with age, and daily 
life; for she was instantly known to be neat, smart and | did his trembling step and failing strength admonish him 
capable; a little of the vixen withal, but that was no ob- || that his time was at hand. Not so, Marguerite; her 
jection to a man who literally wanted a “ he)p-meet.” } foot became almost echoless in its elastic tread, and her 
Indeed, the point seems to be every where admitted, that | capacity for exertion increased daily. If her husband 
a véry notable housewife must be a scold, and all that is | ventured to hint that all is vanity, and the time was 
gained at the expense of the temper. We wont stop to || come when she ought to abate some of her extreme soli- 
argue the point; but leave it to those more curious in || citude about the things of this world, Marguerite’s deci- 
these matters than we profess to be. | sive “it must be done,” put a stop at once to his homily, 
Marguerite’s house was kept in the most unexcep- |) and silenced all remonstrance. 
tionable order; and the webs of linen, all of her own The priest came with pious warnings, to which the 
manufacture, which she piled away in huge oaken chests, | dame listened wigh ill-restrained impatience; and when 
became the envy of all the good women in the neighbor- || he was gone, made herself ample amends by working 
hood. Her dress had been originally a little the smart- || later at night, and a little more than ordinary upon the 
est of all in the village ; but as ste became more involved || next Sabbath. 
in domestic ambition, it lost its smart, genteel air, and | At length Hane fell ily, and was unable to leave his 
retained lithe else than its extreme neatness of as- bed. Great was the surprise of the neighbors, to ob- 
pect. Gradually, too, she refrained from attending | serve, that Marguerite never approached him, to admin- 
church upon the Sabbath, as her cares continued to | ister in any way either to his comfort or relief. There 
engross ber attention; and, it was remarked, that dame || she was, bustling about from garret to cellar, sweeping, 


Marguerite could'nt keep still long enough for prayers. | dusting and scrubbing, turning the wheel, and plying the 
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loom, but uttering a word to none. Her eyes were deep || Original. 
sunk and passionless, her step was brisk as ever, but i THE FEMALE SPyY;* 
utterly echoless, and none could ever detect the slightest || 
shadow, when she passed between the light and the wall. | 
Vague and horrible were the surmises, but no one dared BY SAMUEL woopworTn. 
to give them utterance. | 4a 

The night that Hans died, he relieved his mind of the | Arter the battle of Stillwater, alluded ¢o before, the 
dreadful secret. He gave it as his solemn belief, that situation of General Burgoyne, as before stated, became 
his wife had been dead for many weeks. One night, | YeTy precarious. His Indian auxiliaries deserted daily ; 
when he had been long in bed, and his wife, as usual, | and his army, reduced to little more than five thousand 
busy at work, for she needed little sleep, he was awa- 1 men, was limited to half their usual allowance of provi- 


kened by the angry voice of Marguerite, who seemed \sions. His stock of forage was entirely exhausted, and 
engaged in some violent altercation, amounting, indeed, his horses were perishing in great numbers. In the meat 
to a regular pitched battle, with the brandishing of time the American army had fortunately become so 
brooms, kettles, and other feminine weapons. Knowing '| largely augmented, as to make him diffident of rendering 
his wife’s repugnance to any sort of interference in her || £004 his retreat. To aggravate his distress, no intelli- 
household economy, he quietly looked on, wondering | gence had yet been received from Sir Henry Clinton, 
that he could see no one with whom she was engaged. | Whom he expected would make a diversion in his favot 
The tumult at length subsided; his wife grew calm, and | ftom New-York. But Sir Henry’s messenger, with an 
the only remaining evidence of the contest, was a dense | account of the taking of Fort Montgomery, we have 
suffocating heat, and a strong odor of sulphur. Then, I seen, was compelled todisgorge his despatches, and had 
for the first time, did the truth flash upon him. Margue- | been hanged as a spy. 
rite had been engaged in mortal combat with the prince | In the exigency in which he now found himself placed, 
of darkness, who had attempted to abstract her, bodily, | Burgoyne resolved to examine the possibility of dislodg- 
from the world. But he had failed in the main object, | ing the Americans from their posts on the left, by which 
that of carrying off the body, the active dame having | means, he would be enabled to retreat to the lakes. For 
proved more than his match, and he was obliged, per- \ this purpose he drew out fifteen hundred men, which he 
force, to be content with only the spirit. | headed himself, attended by Generals Phillips, Reidsel, 
Hans died and was buried; while his indefatigable |@"4 Frazer. This detachment had scarcely formed, 
wife continued ‘up to the ears’ in work, and took no || Within less than half a mile of the American entrench- 
sort of notice of all that was going on. The neighbors || Mets, when a furious attack was made on its left; but 
closed the door of her dwelling, and left the spectre | Major Ackland, at the head of the British grenadiers, 
housewife to her ceaseless toil. Gradually that part of | sustained it with great firmness. 
the villaage was abandoned ; for people were appalled | The Americans soon extended their attack along the 
at hearing the perpetual clatter of female labor, from Whole front of the German troops, which were posted on 
one, who neither ate, drank or slept, and who, according | the right of the grenadiers; and marched a body around 


to the ordinary course of nature, ought to have been in | their flank, to prevent their retreat. On this movement 
|, the British light infantry, with a part of the twenty- 


The priest was wont to assert, that dame Marguerite 1 fourth regiment, instantly formed, to cover the retreat of 


fought hard for her body, but in the last battle she had | the troops into the camp. Their left wing, in the mean 
forgotten every paternoster, and so was unable to save | "™®, overpowered by numbers, were obliged to retreat, 
her soul; and she was thence held up by him, as a warn- | and would inevitably have been all cut to pieces, but for 
ing to all, who neglect making provisions for the soul, by |, ‘Pe intervention of the same troops, which had just been 
donations to the church. || covering the retreat on the right. 

The common faith was, that dame Marguerite, in || The whole detachment was now under the necessity of 
punishment for her excessive worldliness, was doomed H retiring ; but scarcely had the British troops entered the 
to perpetual toil, for a whole legion of imps who despoil- | lines, when the Americans led by General Arnold, pressed 
ed her linen, disarranged her house, and devoured her forward, and under a tremendous fire of grape-shot and 
choicest cookery faster than she could repair the mis- || ™usketry, assaulted the works throughout their whole 
chief they had done; and thus she remained a lasting | ¢xtent, from right to left. . 
warning, also, to all over-anxious housewives. | Toward the close of the day, a part of the left of the 

‘ H Americans forced the entrenchments, and Arnold, with a 

nf | | few men, actually entered the works ; but his horse being 

Talking.—It has been said in praise of some men, killed, and he himself being badly wounded in the leg, 
that they could talk whole hours together upon any i they were forced out of them; and it being now nearly 
thing; but it must be owned to the honor of the other |' dark, they desisted from the attack. On the left of 
sex, that there are many among them who can talk whole | Arnold’s detachment, Jackson’s regiment, of Massachu- 
hours together upon nothing. I have known a woman || setts, and led by li t-colonel Brooks, was still more 
branch out into a long extempore dissertation on the edg- i successful. It completely turned the right of the en- 
ing of a petticoat, and chide her servant for breaking a 
china cup, in all the figures of rhetoric.—Addison. || Continued from page 92. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
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campment, and carried by storm, the works occupied by| 
the German reserve. Lieutenant-colonel Breyman was | 
killed ; and Brooks maintained the ground he had gained. 
The British suffered much in lost and wounded: nine) 
pieces of brass artillery were taken, and the whole camp || 
equipage of a German brigade. The Americans suffer- | 
ed but little. 1 
After a retreat to Saratoga, and the failure of an at- 
tempt to reach Fort Edward by night, Gen. Burgoyne, i 
unable to obtain a supply of provisions, and with troops 
worn out by fatigue, surrendered his army prisoners of | 
war, on the 17th October, 1777. 
The capture of an entire army, was justly viewed as | 
anevent that must essentially affect the contest between | 
Great Britain and America, and while it excited the | 
highest joy among the people, it could not but have a 
most auspicious influence in the cabinet and in the field. 
The thanks of Congress were voted to General Gates and | 
his army; anda gold medal, commemorating this splen- | 
did achievement, was ordered to be struck, to be pre- | 
sented to him by the President, in the name of the United | 
States. | 
In the meantime, France had concluded a treaty of 
amity and alliance, and sent a fleet to our assistance, 
commanded by the count d’Estaing, with a military de- } 
tachment under General Rochambeau. A meeting was | 
concerted to take place between their brave allies and | 


of agreeing on a plan of future joint operations. 
Previous to the departure of Washington to attend | 


this conference, and while he was on his march to King’s | Clinton, and had ascended the river from the city of 


bridge, with a view to anattempt upon the city of New- |, 
York, having mustered for that purpose every man who 
could carry a musket, he had placed General Arnold, at | 
his own earnest, and reiterated request, in command of 
acorps of invalids at West Point. The commander-in- 
chief had offered him a different command; one suitable | 
to his renk and reputation in the army. But Arnold de- 
clined the offer; making the pretext, that the unhealed | 
state of his wounds, and other causes, rendered him | 
unfit for more active duty. He made great interest | 
to obtain the command at West Point; and Washing- | 
ton granted it 

Upon the departure of Washington, General Greene | 
wat placed in command of the main army, which was on. 
the 17th September, 1780. On the very next day, Ad 
miral Rodney arrived at New-York, with such an over- } 
whelming reinforcement to the British navy, as must 
have set at natight all the consultations at Hartford. 


Fromthat time, Greene’s communications to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, were full of the burried preparations 
going on at New-York, for some important enterprise. 
Little did he, or any other person, suspect to what point 
that enterprise was directed. His correspondents in 
that city, were at a loss whether the expedition was ine 
tended against Rhode Island or Virginia. To one or the | 
other of those places, the British had thrown out hints, | 
or exhibited appearances, that there the expedition was | 
directed. 

Yet Greene was not wholly deceived; for in a letter 
to General Washington, of the 21st, he says—“ Colonel | 








und anxious exertions. 
'| ment for the daughter of a wealthy farmer, named Clo- 


| Point, or confide it to Greene. 
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Read communicated the last intelligence we have from 
New-York ; since that, I have not been able to obtain the 
least information of what is going on there, though we 
have people in from three different quarters. None of 
them returning, makes me suspect some secret expedi- 
tion is in contemplation, the success of which depends 
altogether onits being kept a secret.” 

The finest troops at this time attached to the Ameri- 
can army, was a squadron of Virginia cavalry, or dra- 


goons, under the command of Major Lee; an officer of 


much courage, enterprise, and chivalric spirit. He had 
distinguished himse}f on many important occasions during 
| the war, and was the confidential friend of Washington. 
Edward Champe, the sergeant-major in this corps of 
_ dragoons, was a native of Louden county, Virginia, and 
stood high in the estimation of Major Lee ; he was about 


_ twenty-three years of age; had entered the corps in 1776; 


rather above the common size, full of bone and muscle, 
with a saturnine countenance, grave, thoughtful, and 
taciturn, of tried courage, inflexible perseverance, and 
sighing for promotion, which he had been promised on 
the first vacancy, a commission being the goal of his long 
He had formed an ardent attach- 


ver, living in the vicinity ot Tappan, which was warmly 
| reciprocated by the fair Louisa. And their betrothal 


} had actually occurred, when the parties were all thrown 
Genera] Washington, at Hartford, Ct., for the purpose | into sudden consternation and alarm, by the discovery of F 


Arnold’s treason, and the capture of Andre. 
Andre was the favorite aid-de-camp of Sir Henry 


New-York, in the Vulture sloop of war, to hold a per 


| sonal conference with Arnold. After Burgoyne’s sur 


render of his whole army to the Americans, Sir Henry 
had become sensible that no time was to be lost, as most 
probably on the return of Washington from Hartford, he 
would himself assume the command in person, at West 
The present, therefore, 
was the most favorable moment that would ever present 
itself: the recent movement of the American army nearer 
‘to that place, excited to despatch; and the arrival of 
Rodney, gave the enemy the command of such abundant 
means of water transportation, without exposing the 
city toa coup de main from the French and American 
forces, that the British commander would have been cul- 
pably negligent, not to have embraced it. Andre was 
accordingly despatched to make the final arrangements 
for the consummation of the treachery of Arnold. 

The object of Arnold's negociation—the surrender of 
West Point, and the manner in which he conducted his 
traitorous design, which eventuated in the capture of 
Andre, and the flight of Arnold, are well known. 

The developement of his plot was communicated to 
General Greene, by a letter from Colonel Hamilton, 
dated Verplanck’s Point. It was received on the eve 
ning of the 25th. The object of the preparations it 
New-York, immediately became palpable; and without 
delay, General Greene made every disposition for 
marching to the defence of West Point; so that whet 
General Washington's order reached him, at a quarter 


|| past three on the morning of the 26th, the whole 
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army had been placed under marching orders. The first || wipe off the stain with which the treason of Arnold has 

Pennsylvania brigade, under Wayne, had been first put || sullied its reputation!” 

in motion; so that it actually fell to the lot of Andre, to | “Alas!” sighed Miss Primrose, ‘chow much has this 

find the man he had ridiculed in song, in command, when | wretched man to answer for! Perhaps, even for the life 

he was delivered a prisoner at the village of Tappan. of the brave but unfortunate Andre.” 

But Wayne did not sit on the board of officers who tried } “«T sadly fear so,” returned the cornet. “ To-morrow 

him, perhaps from considerations of delicacy ; there may | his fate is to be decided by a court martial. He has 

have remained something of personal irritation; as the | been brought to head-quarters, here at Tappan, where 

wounds of the pen, last longer than those of the sword.” | preparations have been made for his trial. But I shall be 

_ | waited for, as our corps is under marching orders; so, 

It now becomes requisite to attend to some other per- || for the last time, farewell! Shall I sce you at Squire 

sonages, which, though not already introduced to the | Clover’s, to-morrow evening?” 

reader, have been more than once mentioned in the | 


“ Louisa, would hardly forgive me, should I fail; and 
course of this authentic narrative. 


| may no new alarm prevent your attending,”’ was the fair 
The second son of Mrs. Derby, whose name was } one’s reply, which she uttered just as John Derby entered 
John, as we have stated, was a good-natured, whimsical || the gate of the little enclosure that formed the door-yard. 
sort of a fellow, with no stability of character, but little | Middleton started with unaffected surprise, as he ex- 
pride, and still less industry; he had eloped from his mas- || claimed “ why, who the deuce have we here? a chap- 
ter, and gone, no one knew whither. Fora long time, his || lain, or a surgeon 7” 
whereabouts were unknown to his old mother; who, at!| «Qh! permit me to make you acquainted with Doctor 
length learned, that after trying a variety of different call- | Stramonium,” rejoined Lucy, “who is prescribing for 
ings and pursuits, he had become a tin-pedlar, and was || my grandmother’s ague. I must run in and tell her he 
thus travelling through the country, vending “ dutch- || has come,” and suiting the action to the word, she enter- 
ovens, cullenders, dippers, and pans.” This intelligence | ed the cottage. 
was, perhaps, more mortifying to his proud, high-spirited i “‘ Doctor Stramonium!” exclaimed the cornet. “ Un- 
mother, than the act of treason of which his brother had | less my eyes are playing the Arnold, this is no doctor at 
been guilty, and for which he had been rewarded ac- || all, but my old acquaintance, John Derby, with his straight 
cording to contract, and was now a captain in the British | sandy locks peeping out from beneath a powdered wig. 
army, under Sir Henry Clinton. || Why, Jack, my lad of war, bow are you? and what in 































But John Derby had once more changed his calling, 
and was now wandering about as an itinerant physician, 
vending quack medicines, which were warranted to cure 
every disease to which the human system was liable. 
this character he had assumed a new name, and called | 
himself Doctor Stramonium, and actually applied to} 
Washington, for an office in the medical department of 
the American army. But the commander-in-chief im- 
mediately dismissed the pretender, whom he perceived 
to be unqualified, and told him that all such appoint- 
ments were made by Congress. 

About the same time, he fell in with one of Major 
Lee's dragoons, a cornet in Captain Carnes’ corps of 
cavalry, who had known him whena boy. The cornet 
was just leaving the cottage of an old lady, in the village 
of Tappan, and taking leave of her grand-daughter, Miss 
Primrose, whom he parts from, with the following ex- 
clamation— 

“Yes, my dearest Lucy, while the cause of liberty is 
supported by such hearts and such arms, who can doubt 
of success?” to which animated appeal, she fondly re- 
plied : 

“I do not doubt, William,” I only tremble for your 
personal safety.” 

“Fear nothing, lovely girl,” replied the gallant cornet, 
in a soothing tone. “Our little army is invincible, and 
longs for nothing, so much as for one glorious battle, to 





* The song alluded to, said to have been written by Andre, 
after ridiculing Wayne severely, thus concludes : 
“ And now I close my epic strain, 
I tremble while I show it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne, 
Should ever catch the poet!” 





|| the name of all that is whimsical, brings you here in 


‘this disguise? 


I thought you were still making shoes 


- ! with old Jimmy Strap.” 
att 


“ Billy Middleton !” returned Derby, ‘‘ my fine fellow, 
Tam glad to see you. An officer in Lee's dragoons, 
hey! well, that’s not so bad. How long, pray, have 
‘you worn the continental livery, as a chainpion in the 
glorious cause of freedom?” 

| “Ever since the gallant Lee has been in the field,” 
/veturned the cornet. “ And why, pray, do you not lend 
a hand in the same glorious cause ?” 

“Tam ready to lend a hand,” replied the would-be 
doctor, “to open a vein, or extract a bullet; but as to 
fighting, it is not my vocation, Hal!” 

“ Then enlist, and make it your vocation,” returned 
the dragoon. 

“ I enlist !" exclaimed the quack. “ Do you not know, 
sir, that talents in the cabinet, are as necessary as 
courage in the field. Every one to his calling. I belong 
to the medical department. You have heard of Doctor 
Stramonium. Every body knows me.” 

“To the medical department !”’ reiterated the dragoon 
with some surprise, not unmingled with contempt. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the pill-maker; “ acquainted 
with every stitch in the human system, from the insole to 
the heel-tap. By the way, lam tolf there is neither 
surgeon nor chaplain in your legion. I shouldybe happy 
to serve in either capacity. Recommend me to the 
major, and I will see that you are promoted.” + 


“ Excuse me, Jack,” said the cornet, with a good-hu- 
or smile; ‘we go to the other world fast enough, 
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without your assistance. But what pretensions have you {| ‘“ But-I rose again, at Plymouth, in the province of 
to the art of healing, or preaching ?” _ Massachusetts, where I taught a singing-school; for as 

“What pretensions!” cried the doctor. “Science Shakspeare says:—‘He that hath not music in his 
and experience to be sure. Did I not study the noble | soul—’” 
art of heeling for several years? and, as to preaching, I || “‘ But,” interrupted the cornet, “ was not your ambition 
trust that [ have benefited many a perishing sole.” satisfied with that honorable profession ?”’ 

“ What!” exclaimed the cornet, in undissembled as-|| “‘ Yes, returned Derby, and I should have doubtless 
tonishment at the fellow’s assurance. ‘Do you forget | arrived at eminence, as a musician, had not the devil 
that I know you?” to which the pretender honestly re- | produced a discord in the treble, which portended trou- 
plied: ! ble. But you shall hear;” and he commenced singing 

“1 mean heeling and soleing shoes, with old Jemmy || again. 

Strap, with whom I learned the trade of cobbling. My \ “ I next taught the gamut, the sharps and the flats, 
thedical studies, to be sure, have been rather more limit- | Til my private tee he py hte pF ort 


ed; yet, still, I am familiar with every term in the phar- Which changed the key-note, and produced a discord. 


macopw, from rancacks to a jackboot. Why, I felt the || 4 jittle love affair that ran counter to my wishes, and 
yrvee ot Washington, yesterday. My dear doctor, said || induced some slanderou: tongue to pronounce the whole 
he— + i tenor of my conduct to be thorough bass. So without 

“ Reserve that lie,” whispered the cornet, ‘for those ‘| venturing a da capo, I concluded to pocket the slur, 
who can swallow it. You were always addicted to long | leaped the bar with a quick movement, and left the flats 
threads, Jack. nein |! to harmonize as they could; for all the gossips had de- 

‘« Long threads!” reiterated Derby. “ That emells of |} creed that their daughters should have nothing more to 
the shop. Do you not perceive something striking in || go with my 
my appearance, hey ?” | Fa sol la, fa sol la, fa sol la me; 

“ Swikingly ridiculous, I must confess,” replied the | Stop twig, such arig, ought not to be.” 

| 
dragoon, “ but explain, what induced you to abandon the |  « 4 very musical retreat,” observed the dragoon. 
awl and the lapstone ?”’ | « Where did you halt?” 

“« Ambition !” shouted Derby; “ the idol of all aspiring 1 “In Connecticut,” replied the itinerant. ‘“ Made a 
souls. I cobbled soles, until I discovered that I had a | death in the Old Colony, and rose again in New Haven, 
soul above it. I then turned my ambition to the stage, '| where I set up as a merchant.” 
having witnessed several theatrical performances before I |) « Still rising !” exclaimed the dragoon. “A shipping 
left Dublin. So I studied Shakspeare, till I was on the || merchant, I suppose” 
point of starving; so I cut stick. But stay, if you have ||, Don’t believe it,”” returned the reader of Shakspeare ; 
any curiosity to hear my history, . will sing it to you. «I would’nt trust my little all to the treacherous ocean; 

nee history ! exclaimed Middleton. ccz,, | for there be water rats, and land rats, as the great poet 
wa Nothing ee er replied the quack. Go | says. The fact is, I became a vender of tin ware, ladies 
wep one of our village schools, and endl will hear the | trinkets, and a variety of other little notions, in a covered 
history of Joseph, sung in chorus; and Dilworth’s spell- _one-horse wagon. But you interrupt the thread of my 


ing-book, chaunted in responses. But you must know || song. Let's see, where was I! 
that while | was studying Shakspeare, I imperceptibly, | 








A travelling merchant, I quickly became, 


as it were, became a poet, myself, and have got all my | A new stock in trade, a new dress, and new name; 
experience written down in rhyme. Attend now, for | And I barted my goods with such exquisite grace 
stg ‘ ee 7 That I was called Honest Rover, in every place. 
it will do you good to hear it. It is in particular metre, | While I kept jogging along the road, singing 

and will goto the tune of the Hobbies, and will become Dutch-oven, cullenders, dippers and pans, 


Broaches and buckles, with ear-rings and fans. 





far more popular than Hopkinson’s Battle of the Kegs, | 


which is now making so much noise in Philadelphia. | Thus I made a tramp through the colonies in some- 


Listen, you will perceive that I have not only been a | thing like style. But the commencement of hostilities 
jack of all trades, but a lawyer into the bargain.” j at length rendered travelling unsafe; so I bartered my 
He then, without ceremony, commenced singing the || stock in trade, equipage and all, and set up as a country 
following words® | school-master in a Dutch village not forty miles from 
“A lost and a sep -srene, were once my delight, Philadelphia.” 
And I sung, while [ hammered, fr ing till night; “ ” 
But all the day's eqvaingn, at night 1 ‘eotdapend, hem, & anal eve ouppenes, Chearved the eyyam, 
Till the thread of my credit was brought to an end,” “you might have settled for life. 
Then without waiting for a comment, he added in his “Don’t believe it,” returned the ci devant pediar; 
own speaking voice— “it is true, I flattered myself so for a while; but I soon 





“ For I was up to a thing or two, and loved fun; pass-| found that I had not yet attained my appropriate sphere 
ed the night in féciting Shakespeare, at the ale-house, | of action, as you will hear in the sequel— 
and kept myself awake next day by beating time with a | A school-master next, with a visage severe, 
hammer, while I sung | Board, lodging, and washing, and twelve pounds a year, 


. For teaching the rustics to spell and to read 
“ Make a death, cut stick, high time I tram 
Rise again, tick egain, credit new vamp _— The New England Primer, the Psalter and creed. 


Middleton could not avoid laughing aloud, at this You must know that I undertook to hammer a little 
whimsical medley, which encouraged Derby to go on. learning through the calf-skinned pates of seventy oF 
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eighty share-tied, leather-head numb-skulls; but after | 
vainly trying the experiment at both ends of the patients, | 
I lost my own patience, and my school into the bargain. | 
‘Loss upon loss,’ as Shakspeare says.” 


“Indeed,” ejaculated Middleton; “you flogged too 1 


severely, I suppose.” 

“Don’t believe it!” responded the teacher. “The | 
fact is, my pupils had imbibed, from the spirit of the | 
times, such elevated notions of liberty and equality that | 
they lost all respect fpr legitimate government. Where | 
I expected passive obedience and non-resistance, I met 
with open rebellion and was glad to make a precipitate 
retreat with a whole skin; and this so forcibly reminded | 
me of my musical scrape, that I struck up the old 


chorus of 


Fa sol la, fa sol la, fa sol la me, 
Hop twig, such a rig, ought not to be.” 


“ What was your next resort?” inquired the dragoon. 

“ Preaching,” answered the pedlar. 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’ shouted the soldier; “ John Derby a} 
preacher! That caps the climax.” 

“ Don’t believe it,” replied Derby. “ I advanced still 
another step on the road to ruin. But you shall hear, 


I then became preacher, without any call, 

When one sweet village lass came to hear brother Paul; 
And told her experience o’er with such grace, 

That I gave the dear creature an ardent embrace. 





Then there was the deuce to pay, and poor Jack once 
more in the vocative. But I made my escape to the 
back woods, singing my old Goshen ditty— 


Make a death, cut stick, high time I tramped, 
Rise again, tick again, credit new vamped.” 


“ And what did you in the forest ?” asked the dragoon. 

“ Finding myself at length among wolves, catamounts, 
and other wild beasts of prey, I thought it was best to 
become one myself, and for this purpose I studied law. 
Having exhausted all the fire and brimstone of the pulpit, 
and tried the thunder and lightning of the bar; but 
making no converts with the first, and obtaining no suits 
with the second, I concluded to relinquish both, and have 
now set down at my ease in the science of medicine, by 
which I am in a fair way to make my fortune. ‘I do 
remember me an apothecary, and hereabouts he lives,’ 
as Shakspeare says.” 

“Then you must have a very extensive practice ?”’ 
observed the dragoon. 

“Don’t believe it,” replied the other; I don’t want 
much. Having a little cash left to keepup appearances ; 
the dress and character of a physician give me free ac- 
cess to the most respectable families ; which, by the way, 
brings me to the last verse of my song— 


And now a physician, with cock'd hat and wig, 

I can feel ladies’ pulses, look wise and talk big ; 

With a fine ruffled shirt, and good coat to my back, 

I pluck the poor geese, while the ducks exciaim, quack ! 

The fair patient exclaims, ‘O doctor, I am glad you 

have come! I have got such a concerned beating of the 
heart, that I can hardly draw my breath. Oh!’ Let 
me see your tongue, Miss. ‘La souls, doctor, what in 
the world has the tongue to do with the heart?’ In 
general, Miss, not much; but your case is an exception. 
‘An exception! Oh, good gracious! you don’t say so. 
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| not at all dangerous, Miss. An application of strumo- 
nium externally, and copious draughts of catnip tea inter- 
nally, will soon restore you. The lady’s heart becomes 
‘composed; I pocket my fee, and make my exit, singing, 
Feel the pulse, smell the cane, look at the tongue, 

Touch the gold, praise the old, flatter the young. 

'In short, Billy, the dear little creatures are so fond of 
my prescriptions, that a dozen rich heiresses are at this 
| moment ready and willing to run into my arms.” 

| And which of the dozen, doctor, is to be the happy 
| fair 7” inquired the dragoon. 

| In confidence, Billy,” replied the doctor, “ I will tell 
you. But mind, under the rose. You know old Squire 
| Clover, the rich farmer, in the valley? That's enough. 
| There is something to make the pot boil. Eh! My 
_ hopes are in ali—major key. Recommend me to Lee; 
| that’s all. Chaplain or surgeon—I will serve in either 
| capacity, or in both if necessary.” 


|| “Unfortunately for you, doctor, such appoiftments are 


| at present made by Congress,” observed the dragoon. 
“That's just what Washington told me yesterday,” 
*** My dear doctor,’ said he—” 
“Are you cer- 


returned the doctor. 

“ But beware!” exclaimed the cornet. 
| tain that there is no rival inthe way? Our cavalry have 
| produced a wonderful revolution in female taste since 
last June.” 

“Don’t believe it!” exclaimed Derby ye“ the gold lace 
of your Virginia uniforms may have dazzled the eyes and 
turned the heads of some of our farmers’ daughters. 
But permit me, sir, to inform you that Miss Louisa 
Clover possesses a mind as superior to the generality of 
her sex, as waxed calf-skin is to sheep. ‘My dear 
doctor,’ said she to me, this morning—” 

“‘ Never mind what she said,” interrupted Middleton; 
“T am not ignorant of Miss Clover’s superior worth.” 

“ Consequently,” returned the doctor, “ she is not to 
| be dazzled with ribons, feathers, gold lace, or morocco 
belts. It is true that she is partial to gentlemen of the 
| army, and is, therefore, anxious that I should obtain the 
| oortenrens I am seeking. She reveres science, and I 

consequently stand high in her good graces. Get me 
the appointment, Billy, and I’m doubly sure of success ; 
for, as Shakspeare says, ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
| men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’” 
| “Do you mean tosay,” asked the cornet, “ that Miss 
| Clover respects you as a man of seience?”’ 
_ “Tobe sure she does,” answered the quack, “and al- 
| ways introduces me to her friends as the musical doctor, 
| who is master of seven languages.” 

| “Seven languages!” reiterated the dragoon; “you 
forget how often old Zachariah Birch has flagelated you 
for not remembering the sign of the subjunctive mood. 
| What are the seven languages which you now pretend to 
| speak.” 

| “Those appertaining to my seven professions, to be 
| sure,” promptly answered Derby. “ Every profession, 
you know, has its peculiar language.” 
| “T understand,” returned the dragoon ; “you mean 
| the cant of the shop; but would’nt it be better policy to 
sink the shop altogether?” 

“I know it,” returned the doctor; “ but between our 











Is an exception a dangerous disorder, doctor?’ Oh, no, 
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selves, I am very apt to confound my seven languages, || 
and by endeavoring to sink one shop, raise up the ghosts 
This sometimes perplexes my | 


of the other half dozen. 
patients, until I convince them that it is in conformity 
with the late improvements in science.” 


“* What if I make the fair Louisa acquainted with your | 


real character?” asked the dragoon. 

“My seven characters, you mean,” replied the quack 
with his usual assurance. ‘ But say nothing, Billy. 
Exert your influence to get me an appointment in the 
legion, and when I realize my golden anticipations, I will 


not forget you, depend upon it, but will help you outin a || 


drag ” 

“I mean,” returned Derby, “that you shall have a 
call, a lift under the heel-tap—promotion. I will lend 
you my influence. Think of that and say nothing. 


Solder your lips, and you shall soon move pomposo—you 
{} 


shall indeed, Billy.” 
To be continued. 


Original. 


WRITTEN ON BOARD THE PACKET SHIP PHILADELPHIA, 


BY FRANCES S&. OSGOOD. 
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I'll keep my word, dear Mr. Wallace, 
And write a page, tho’ ill at ease ; 

For tho’ my heart will find a solace, 
In scribbling lines so light as these ; 

My head—a trifle lighter yet, 

Forbids the sport—with much regret. 


The twentieth morn, on purple wings, 
With glowing smile of promise sweet, 
Fair, o’er the far horizon springs, 
And treads with silver-sandalled feet 
Yon heaving sea: —But one week more— 
I'll track them On my native shore! 


And yet, while thro’ the light sea foam 
Our gallant vessel wings her way, 

Like some wild bird that wanders home 
At wiil, with wind and wave at play, 

Remembrance looks, with mournful smile, 

To all I loved on Albion’s isle! 


And when beside my mother’s knee 
I sit caressing and caressed, 
While my one hope of exile folds 
Its weary wings upon her breast, 
Recalling how the kind and true 
Have cheered my grief—we'll talk of you! 


I’'lftell her of your “ sweet wee wife,” 

The graceful, lovely, loving creature, 
The light and music of your life, 

So good I’m sure that angels teach her!— 
Of Eddie, Laura, Charles, and Will, 
All, all, beloved, remembered still ! 


I'll tell her how, when woe oppressed, 
I sought your pleasant, household hearth, 
And how you cheered your homesick guest 
With converse sweet and chastened mirth. 
Say' by that hearth when met in glee— 
Now do you ever think of me? 


May 2, 1839. 


“A drag!"’ exclaimed the dragoon; “ what's a drag?” | 





THE SCEPTIC’S DREAM. 
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THE SCEPTIC’S DREAM. 


i} BY RUFUS DAWES. 


|| Taere are spirits of good and spirits of ill, 

| ‘That wait on man in his mortal state, 

| That come and go, as his reason’s will 

| Inclines his heart to love or hate; 

|| And often in dreams when the senses sleep, 

| The evil tempt the soul away, 

And but for an eye that can never weep, 

|| They would quench the light of the spirit’s day. 
|| But many a dream of horrid form, 


' 
| 


i Is the guise of a guardian angel’s care, 


| With power to lead through the blacken’d storm, 
| And whisper the wanderer to beware. 
i} 
| Once, rack’d with doubt, I fell asleep, 
|| When I roam’d thro’ a city where grandeur reign’d ; 
1 "Twas built by the sea, on a rocky steep, 
By the rocky shore were the billows chain’d. 
} Huge architectural piles were there, 
With avenues of vast extent; 
Broad domes and palaces for prayer, 

And all that luxury could invent. 





} 
1 There, men were hurrying thro’ the streets, 

{| Each rapt with the thoughts of his daily gain, 

|| The piers were crowded with laden fleets, 

|| And idlers were lounging with fancies vain. 

| Here, were funeral palls borne by, 

|| While there, marched on a bright parade, 

'| And the ear was stunn’d with the busy cry, 

| Which the tumult of tongues in that city made. 





i Then, all at once, a cry was heard— 
That the waters were rising—the sea was swelling; 
| The skies grew dark, and the thunders stirr’d 
From startled sleep, in their concave dwelling. 
The ocean rose, and the clouds gave way, 
' Hot lightning flash’d with a constant blaze, 
| ‘Twas brighter than noon of a summer day, 
|| And it fill’d the heart with strange amaze. 
{ A cry went forth—that the law which binds 
| The sea, the earth, and the sky, was broken; 
And madness seized on the people’s minds— 
| Curses were shrieked and blasphemy spoken ! 
i} 
| An earthquake, then, with a thunder-burst, 
|| Hurled temples down to the deluged ground, 
!! And the ocean rose as it did at first, 
|| But faster, and with a horrid sound ! 
I felt that the day of doom was then, 
Yet strange to say! 1 did not fear, 
Tho’ horror stared from the eyes of men, 
| And sounds were heard, it were death to hear. 
|| Amidst the crash of the solid earth, 
The tumult, the roar of the foaming sea, 
| A voice was heard, like a thunder birth, 


i “So would it be without Deity!” 
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Original. 
A SKETCH. 


BY JULIA M. PEARSE. 1} 





ee = = — - - 


ing in expression. ‘Thou knowest, Mary,” he said, 


| that in the days of childhood my home was on the 


plains of Judea; there, with my widowed mother, time 


glided peacefully on. A father’s care I never knew, for 


g 


DerarteD day had thrown its memory across the er the light had beamed upon my infant eyes, his own 


scene on which my eye rested. The foliage of the trees | 


stirred gently, as the evening sighed itself to rest within || 


their shadowy bowers. The dew was cherishing with 
the balm of heaven, to which it would return on the 
morrow, the flowers in whose fragrant cups it lay loving- | 


ly nestled; while the rising moon, gliding gracefully 


from behind a pile of fleeting clouds, silently dropped her ! 


silver strand upon the surface of the whole. But as I) 
gazed in a rapturous stillness, a faint murmuring, like )) 
the last echoing vibration of a harp-string, caused me to 
turn in the direction, whence it seemed to proceed. Within 
a recess formed by two moss-covered rocks, o’er-arched 
with clustering vines, a meid was kneeling to the great 
God in prayer. Upon her innocent head, scarce sixteen 
summers could have smiled, yet the lofty brow betokened 
high and ripened intellect. Her eyes, like twin stars 
set in Heaven’s own blue, beamed with a soft radiance 
borrowed from the fount of purity within. Her unbound 
hair fell in wavy tresses over the white robe, which 
draped a form, whose yielding grace and slender propor- 
tions seemed the embodying of a poet’s dream. Her 
hands were mcekly folded, and from her parted lips 





came the trembling sounds that had struck my ear. At 
that instant another joined ber. 
verge of manhood ; his dark eyes sparkled with the un- 
shadowed brilliancy of enthusiastic youth, and his step 


bounded light and free as he drew near. But the fiery |) 


had closed in death. 


away, when, one morning, as I was playing in front of our 


Four years of my life had passed 


| humble habitation, I was attracted by the rare spectacle 


|| of a multitude of people collecting rapidly from all 


| quarters; I ran to ask my mother the cause. She left 
| her employment and inquired of a neighbor who was 
passing quickly in the same direction, the meaning of 
this unusual commotion. ‘Have you not heard,’ he 
“replied, ‘thata great Prophet, from the further side of 
| Jordan, is teaching the people?’ My mother immedi- 


atcly prepared to follow the man, and as I earnestly be- 


|| sought permission to accompany her, she consented, and 


|taking me by the hand, we pursued our way until we 
came near the place of meeting. When we paused, 
| would that I could describe, dearest, the view which 
The plain 


around us was glowing with the freshness and beauty of 


| presented itself to our wondering gaze! 


The young grass glistened with the delicate 
gossamers which glittered in the sunlight. The heath 
| blossoms, shaking their tiny bells, nodded their salutations 
jas the clear breeze swept by, and the warbling birds 


| seemed bestowing their aebiouee upon the harmony of 
Nature. 


early morn. 


But all things grew dim, as making our way 


He was one juston the | through the crowd, we came in sight of the Teacher. 


| It seemed as though a holy atmosphere floated around, 
_ while listening to his words. Child as I was, my mind 
clearly comprehended the spirit of all be uttered. It 


glance melted away, and his impatient gesture was was as though some unseen power had breathed into me 


quickly subdued, as with an expression of awe he noted || 
her attitude and the holy task in which she was engaged ; 

then, sinking slowly on his knees beside her, he mingle od | 
his deep tones with her's, in supplication. 
tint deepened on the maiden’s cheek, as she became | 


aware of his presence, but when after a few moments, | 


And the teacher! 


an understanding beyond my years. 


7) Mary, language would fail to convey to you the most 


| remote idea of the majesty of his countenanc e! ! He was 


The roee ! || seated in the centre of the crowd; a coarse robe was 


From his 
|| lofty brow, the throne of every virtue, his long hair float- 


thrown carelessly around his noble form. 


both arose ; her eyes filled with tears, as bowing her head |, _ ed on his shoulders, and round his mouth hovered a smile, 
upon her lover's bosom, she faltered forth, “ Azor, dear |! pure and holy as a sleeping infant’s, and as his eye, the 
Azor! I have prayed for strength to endure the trial thou | dwelling place of love and piety, ah suddenly on me, 
hast taught me is required, and though still sorrowful, I || every fibre of my frame, thrilled with a tremulous emo- 


can now think upon our approaching separation with | 


’ 


calmness.” ‘ Heaven bless you, my Mary,’ 


reply. “ But yet, beloved, why call that a separation, | 


which will end with time? Have we not the promise of | 


& glorious eternity, where those who love shall be united 


for ever ? and ought we to neglect, while in our power, to 


prove the gratitude, which cannot exist in connection | 
with an unwillingness to sacrifice every earthly desire of | 
our hearts!” “T feel all this,” answered the fair girl, | 

“but why, Azor, tell me, why is it, that while J am so) 
weak and wavering, while the clouds of mistrust and || 
doubt so often obscure for a time the bright faith I have | 
learned from thee, that éhou art ever firm as the earth | 
whereon we stand?” And she clung to him for support 
as she finished her earnest appeal. For some moments 
there was a pause, during which the youth’s countenance 
assumed a more radiant expression than it had yet worn, 
and when he spoke, there was a melody jn his voice 
which beloaged not to earth, for it was the soul dissoly- 


was the | 


tion of overpowering joy and awe. With a propelling 
impulse, I sprang from my mother’s side to throw my- 
selfat his feet. But the men surrounding me obstructed 
my passage, and those whom they called his disciples 
My little heart throbbed with indig- 
nation, and the tears coursed rapidly down my face, as I 


frowned upon me, 


_retuened to retrace my steps, when He, looking sternly 
| upon my opposers, exclaimed, ‘ Suffer little children to 
‘come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 

| kingdom of Heaven!’ and those thus rebuked, shrunk 

back. I found myself at his side. Oh, that extatic mo- 
ment! when the Sayiour, the Redeemer of mankind, 
raised me in his arms, and blessed me, saying, ‘Who- 
soever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is gréatest in the kingdom of Heaven.’ And 
when, concluding, hv pressed his lips upon my forehead, 

I could have died with excess of happiness. That kiss left 

its print upon my soul, and thas blessing is on me how!” 


Boston, Dec., 1839. 
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Original. 


AN ANTE MORTEM EPITAPH." 
NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


“ Thou but remind’st me of mine own cenceit.’"—KING LEAR. 
_ Wictts is dead !—but what of that? 
He, after all, was but a Gnat; 
Or, worse than that, if worse can be, 
Not only Nat—“Nathaniel P.” 
The Gnat and Pea, upon his tomb 
Shall freely buz and fairly bloom ;— 
And who would seek, or care, to wield 
Blazon more bright upon his shield ? 
Gnats always were a teasing race, 
Who never knew their proper place! 
*Tis not so much their petty sting— 
They always fancy they can sine! 
I do not know, that their conclusion 
Has been, to print their “last effusion,” 
But this I know, where’er they stray 
They make their “ Pencillings by the way !”” 
In Peas, there’s difference, twill be seen; 
Yet all, are either dry or green;— 
To say which oft’nest marked Nathaniel, 
Would need, we think, “a second Daniel ;” 
For, when to read his plays we're asked, 
We're sure to think our “* Heart o’ertasked ;” 
And say politely to “‘ Bianca,” — 
“ By no means, madam! No, I thank you!” 
Just name his thousand dollar “ Heiress ;’’ 
You'll find no better way to scare us! 
Though, true enough, his last’s a blazer— 
His ux-“* Matched-Usurer,” “ brave Tortesa.” 
But Nat is dead, I’ve said before, 
By which I mean, “ he is no more :”— 
That is to say, no more than dead ; 
For though he gravely rests his head, 
Within the tomb untimely crammed, 
We have no proof that he’s been 4 
And rather hope it is noé so, 
For, after all, while here below, 
Though rather on the coxcomb order, 
“ Where honor gripped,” was “ aye his border” — 
His walking-cane was rather thick, 
Yet he himself not quite @ stick ;— 
His Castor’s brim was something wide, 
But still, there was a head inside! 
Had Willis been turned outside in, 
Another kind of man we'd seen; 
For all within, was warm and true, 
While all without, was cold and blue ! 
His valued life—alas! was spilt 
At Egliaton’s late famous tilt. 
Unwilling e’er to be outdone, 
He needs must try a course to run 
As all the knights esteemed it nought— 
“ I'll try my chance! Egad!” he thought. 








* A good piece of humorous sarcasm may be as richly enjoyed 
by its object, as by the uninterested. It is in this view that we 
allow a place to the above, which we are confident will not give 
offence to those casually alluded to. 
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AN ANTE MORTEM EPITAPH. 








| An armor-suit, is first his need, 

And then he wants a warlike steed. 

| Now! Mark his mail-coat’s azure gleam! 
(‘Tis nothing but his self esteem ;)— 

His waving plume, and eke his lance, 

Do, from-his shield, reflected glance. 

A steel-tipped pen, his “‘ beamy spear,”— 
His shield, a Mirror, smooth and clear, 
Displaying bright a Morris-dancer :— 

Was ever seen so brave a lancer ? 

Our champion now, with warlike speed, 
Upmounted on his gallant steed ;— 

“Why! hold, Sir Knight! your horse has wings ; 
We can’t allow them sort o’things !” 

The Marshal of the Lists doth cry, 

As great Nathaniel draweth nigh. 

“ What! not allow my Peg?” says Nat; 

** Who ever heard the like o’ that ? 

The horse is tame, as tame can be; 

He never flies—oh ! no—not he ! 

And charge he shall ;—I swear, that shall he!” 
“ Well! let ’em drive !—Sound !—Laissez! Aller!" 


Poor Nat—such rage within his breast, 
Forgets to lay his lance in rest ; 

And thunders on in full career, 

With weapon stuck behind his ear! 
They meet! and proves a worthless shield 
The Mirror, he so proud did wield ;— 
Though not Goliath’s “ weaver’s beam ” 
Could ever pierce his self-esteem ! 

Yet, rough unhorsed, he met his fate, 
Died, smothered by his armor’s weight! 
In striving for a knightly crown, 

The luckless wight was “ jotted down.” 











Original. 
STANZAS. 





| 
|“The setting of a Great Hope is like the setting of the sun.”— 
} LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION 









' 


} WELL did the poet say or sing 






When the bright warm sun has sunk to rest, 
And the night comes chill and grey. 
| 






The flower of life doth pass away, 
The music and the tone depart with the hope that disappears, 
And nothing more remains behind, 
But the darkness and the tears. 
The sun may sink behind the hill, 
The flowers upon the valley's brink, may wither, wane end die, 
But the day-god shall come forth again, 
‘ The world to beautify. 


The day-god shall come forth again, 

And Earth shall leap to life again, in presence of her King; 
The hills shall laugh in glorious light— 
The vales, with mirth, shall ring. 


| But witen the hope that gilt our life, 

Hath vanished into outer night, despairing and forlorn, 
There comes to it, no rising more, 
To us, no second morn. 














We wander darkling on our way, 

We mark no freshness on the earth, no brightness on the wav?; 
Repining ever, till we find 
Rest in the quiet grave. H, W. He 
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Original. 
THE ARTIST SURPRISED. 


A REAL INCIDENT. 
& eatin 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
Ir may not be known to all the admirers of the genius 
of Albrecht Durez, that the famous engraver was cursed | 
with a better half so zantipical in temper, that she was 
the torment, not only of his life, but those of his pupils | 
and domestics. Some of the former were cunning enough || 
to purchase peace for themselves, by conciliating the 
common tyrant—but woe to those unwilling or unable to | 
offer aught in propitiation. Even the wiser ones were 
spared, by having their offences visited upon a scape- 
goat. This unfortunate individual was Samuel Duho- 


bret, a disciple whom Durez had admitted into his |, 


school out of charity. He was employed in painting 
signs, and the coarse tapestry then used in Germany. | 
He was about forty years of age, little, ugly and hump- 
backed. What wonder that he was the butt of every ill 
joke among his fellow disciples, and that he was picked 


out as a special object of dislike by Madame Durez? | 


But he bore all with patience, and ate, without complaint, 
the scanty crusts given him every day for dinner, while 
his companions often fared sumptuously. Poor Samuel 
had not a spice of envy or malice in his heart. 
at any time have toiled half the night to assist or serve 
those who were wont, oftenest, to laugh at him, or abuse 
him loudest for his stupidity. True—he had not the 


He would 


qualities of social humor or wit; but he was an example | 


of indefatigable industry. He came to his studies every | 
morning at day break; and remained at work until sun- 


‘| artists, poor or rich, will sometimes have. 


SURPRISED. 


|| going to his lodgings to look after him or his remains. 
Meanwhile, the object of their fun was tossing on a bed 
Disease, which had been slowly sapping 


of sickness. 


the foundations of his strength, burned in every vein; 
i his eyes rolled and flashed in delirium; his lips, usually 


_ so silent, muttered wild and incoherent words. In days 
'of health, poor Duhobret had had his dreams, as all 
He had 
| thought that the fruit of many years’ labor, disposed of 
| to advantage, might procure him enough to live, in an 
|economical way, for the rest of his life. He never 
| anticipated fame or fortune; the height of his ambition 
or hope, was to possess a tenement large enough to 
shelter him from the inclemencies of the weather, with 
means to purchase one comfortable meal per day. Now 
—alas! however, even that hope had deserted him. He 
| thought himself dying, and thought it hard to die without 
one to look kindly upon him; without the words of com- 
fort that might smooth his passage to another world. 
He fancied his bed surrounded by devilish faces, grinning 
at his sufferings, and taunting him with his inability to 


| summon a priest to exorcise them. 


At length the apparitions faded away, and the patient 
| sank into an exhausted slumber. He awoke unrefreshed; 
it was the fifth day he had lain there neglected. His 
/ mouth was parched; he turned over, and feebly stretched 
_out his hand toward the earthen pitcher, from which, 
since the first day of hig illness, he had quenched his 

thirst. Alas! it wasempty! Samuel lay a few moments 
thinking what he should do. He knew he must die of 
want if he remained there alone; but to whom could he 
apply for aid in procuring sustenance? An idea seemed 
at last to strike him. He arose slowly, and with diffi- 


set. Then he retired into his lonely chamber, and wrought | culty, from the bed, went to the other end of the room, 


for his own amusement. H and took up the picture he had painted last. 


He 


Duhobret labored three years in this wey, giving him. | “resolved to carry it to the shop of a salesman, and 


self no time for exercise or recreation. He said nothing | 
to a single human being, of the paintings he produced in | 
the solitude of his cell, by the light of his lamp. 

But his bodily energies wasted and declined under | 
incessant toil. ‘There were none sufficiently interested || 
in the poor artist to mark the feverish hue of his wrin- | 
kled cheek, or the increasing attenuation of his misshapen | 
frame. None observed that the uninviting pittance set | 
aside for his midday repast, remained for several days 
untouched. Samuel made his appearance regularly 
as ever, and bore, with the same meekness, the gibes | 


of his fellow pupils, or the taunts of Madame Durez ; | 


and worked with the same untiring assiduity, though his | 
hands would sometimes tremble, and his eyes become | 
suffused—a weakness probably owing to the éxcessive 
use he had made of them. 

One morning Duhobret was missing at the scene of | 
his daily labors. His absence created much remark— 
and many were the jokes passed upon the occasion. 
One surmised this—another that, as the cause of the 
phenomenon ; and it was finally agreed that the poor 
fellow must have worked himself into an absolute skele- 
ton and taken his final stand in the glass frame of some 
apothecary; or been blown away by a puff of wind, while 
his door happened to stand open. No one thought of 


hoped to obtain, for it, sufficient to furnish him with the 

necessaries of life a week longer. 
} Despair lent him strength to walk, and to carry his 
/burthen. On his way, he passed & house about which 
| there was a crowd, He drew nigh—asked what was 
| going on, and received for an answer, that there was to 
|| be a sale of many specimens of art collected by an ama- 
teur in the course of thirty years. It often happened 
that collections made with infinite pains by the proprie- 
| tor, were sold without mercy or discrimination after his 
death. 

Something whispered the wearied Duhobret, that 
| here would be market for his picture. It was a long 
|| way yet to the house of the picture-dealer, and he made 
i up his mind at once. He worked his way through the 
|| crowd, dragged himself up the steps, and after many 
inquiries, found the auctioneer. That personage was a 
| busy, important little man, with a handful of papers; he 
was inclined to notice somewhat roughly the interrup- 
tion of the lean, sallow hunchback, imploring as were his 
gestures and language. 
|| “What do you call your picture?” at length said he, 
| carefully looking at it. 

“Te is a view of the Abbey of Newbourg—with its 
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village—and the surrounding landscape,” replied the 
eager and trembling artist. 

The auctioneer again scanned it contemptuously, and 
asked what it was worth. 

“ Oh, that is what you please—whatever it will bring,” 
answered Duhobret. 

“Hem! it is toa.odd to please, I should think—I can 
promise you no more than three thalers.”’ 
Poor Samuel sighed deeply. He had spent on that 
piece, the nights of many months. But he was starving || 
now; and the pitiful sum offered, would give him bread 

He nodded his head to the auctioneer, 


| 


for a few days. 
and retiring, took his seat in a corner. 

The sale began. After some paintings and engravings | 
had been disposed of, Samuel’s was exhibited. 


“Who bids? at three thalers? Who bids?” was the 
ery. Duhobret listened eagerly, but none answered. 
“ Will it find a purchaser?” said he, despondingly, to 
himself. Still there was a dead silence. He dared not 
look up, for it seemed to him that all the people were 
laughing at the folly of the artist who could be insane 
enough to offer so worthless a piece at public sale. 
“ What will become of me?” was his mental inquiry. 
“ That work is certainly my best ;” 
steal another glance. “ Does it not seem that the wind 
actually stirs those boughs, and moves those leaves? 
How transparent is the water! what life breathes in the 
animals that quench their thirgt at that spring! How 
that steeple shines! How beautiful are those clustering 
trees!’ That was the last expiring throb of an artist’s 
vanity. The ominous silence continued, and Samuel, 
sick at heart, buried his face in his hands. 


and he ventured to 


” murmured a faint voice, just 


“ Twenty-one thalers! 
as the auctioneer was about to knock down the picture. 
The stupified painter gave a start of joy. He raised his 
head and looked to see from whose lips those blessed 
words had come. It was the picture-dealer to whom he 
had first though of applying. 


” 


“ Fifty thalers!” cried a sonorous voice. This time a 
tall man in black was the speaker. 
There was a silence of hushed expectation. “ One| 
hundred thalers,” at length thundered the picture-dealer. | 
“Two hundred.” Ii 
“Three hundred.” 
“ Four hundred.” 
“ One thousand.” H 
Another profound silence; and the crowd pressed 
around the two opponents, who stood opposite each | 


other with eager and angry looks. 


“Two thousand thalers!” cried the snaateoenl 
and glanced around him triumphantly when he saw his | 


adversary hesitate. 
“ Ten thousand !” vociferated the tall man, his face 
crimson with rage, and his hands clenched convulsively. 


The dealer grew paler; his frame shook with agita- 
tion ; he made two or three efforts, and at last cried out— 


“ Twenty thousand!” 

His tall opponent was not to be vanquished. He bid | 
forty thousand. The dealer stopped; the other laughed |, 
a low laugh of insolent triumph, tnd ¢ murmur of adi 


THE ARTIST SURPRISED. 


It was too much for the 
“ Fifty thousand !” 


ration was heard in the crowd. 
| dealgr; he felt his peace at stake. 
l exsiimed he, in desperation. 

It was the tall man’s turn to hesitate. 


At length, 


Again the 


whole crowd were breathless. tossing his 


| arms in defiance, he shouted, “One hundred thousand, 


and the devil take the dog of a salesman!” 

The crest-fallen picture dealer withdrew ; the tall man 
victoriously bore away the prize. 

How was it, meanwhile, with Duhobret, while this 
exciting scene was goingon? He was hardly master of 


his senses. He rubbed his eyes repeatedly, and mur- 


|, mured to himself, *‘ After such a dream, my misery will 


seem more cruel!” 

When the contest ceased, he rose up, bewildered, and 
went about asking first one, then another, the price of 
the picture just sold. It seemed that his apprehension 
could not at once be enlarged to so vast a conception. 

The possessor was proceeding homeward, when a 
decrepit, lame, humpbacked wretch, tottering along by 
the aid of a stick, presented himself before him. He 
threw him a piece of money, and waved his hand as 
dispensing with his thanks. 

‘“* May it please your honor,’’ said the supposed beg- 
gar—‘‘I am the painter of that picture!” and he again 
rubbed his eyes. 

The tall man was Count Dunkelsback, one of the 
richest noblemen in Germany. He stopped; took out 
his pocket-book, tore out a leaf, and wrote on it a few 
lines. 

“ Take it, friend,” said he; “ it is the check for your 
money. Adieu.” 

Duhobret finally persuaded himself that it was not a 
dream. He became the master of a castle; sold it, and 
resolved to live luxuriously for the rest of his life, and 
to cultivate painting as a pastime. Alas for the vanity 


of human expectations! He had borne privation and 


_ toil; prosperity was too much for him, as was proved 
| soon after, when an indigestion carried him off. 


ks 
picture remained long in the cabinet of Count Dunsels- 
| back; and afterwards passed into the possession of the 
King of Bavaria. 


Original. 
LINES TO JULIE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tis the hour, when the spirit of Beauty sheds o’er 

’ Thy brow, pensive evening, her last golden smile; 

And mountain and cliff that frowned darkly before, 
Are kindled with splendor and glory the while. 


Tis the hour, when each tear of the heart, as it flows, 
Is like incense that drops from the o’erflowing urn; 
And pure as the dew that embalming the rose, 
Shares its sweets, and gives freshness and bioom in return. 


*Tis the hour, that bath ever a look and a tone, 

To bring to this bosom fond mem’ries of thee ; 
As softly as showers of bright flower-leaves ate strown, 
By the breeze, o'er some desolate isle of the sea. 
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Original. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


Tue following stanzas were written at the time when the Con- 
federacy seemed on the verge of dissolution. Happily there 
isno call for such language now ; yet the publication of the 
verses may not be without benefit. 


Down with the stars and stripes from out the sky! 
Off with your banner from the bounding deep! 
Chain up your eagie from his flight on high! 
Bid him no more along the ocean sweep— 
Scream to the wind—turn to the sun his eye! 
Ay, down with Freedom from her rampart steep, 
From promontory tall, and prairie wide, 
Where she hath been, till now, so deified ! 


Listen, how Europe rings from land to land, 
With jeer and laugh and bitter, biting scorn ! 

Lo, kings sit smiling, while the red right hand 
Of Treason waves above a country, torn 

With strife and tumult—and their armies stand 
Ready to darken our yet breaking morn, 

Lending their aid to this unhallowed strife, 

So lately sprung of Terror into life. 


Look on the future with prophetic eye ! 
Lo, on yon plain are armies gathering, 
As mist collecting when the storm is nigh— 
And such a storm! Along the hill-sides cling 
The light-horse—and the swift, patrolling spy 
Hovers in front, like birds with restless wing— 
While here, the rifleman moves sure, but swift; 
And there, the musketeers, unbroken, drift. 


The battle! Listen to the musketry ! 

While ever and anon, amid the roll, 
Cries out the cannon! Lo, the cavalry, 

Careering down like storms that seek their goal ! 
And now, as sea doth fiercely dash with sea, 

The stern battalions charge, as with one soul— 
And now, like seas that break in spray and rain, 
The broken bands go floating back again ! 


The fight is o’er! and here lies many a one, 
With bosom crushed by hoof or heavier train— 
The hoary head lies glittering in the sun, 
Pillowed upon the charger’s misty mane— 
And just anear, with hair like moonlight spun, 
A delicate boy is fallen. Lo, the stain 
Of blood around his nostril and his lip, 
While just below his heart the gore doth drip. 


The banner of your State is laid full low— 
Rebellion seems approaching to its end— 
And lonely shapes among the carnage go, 
Peering into dead eyes with downward bend— 
For men are seeking ’mid the fallen foe, 
A son, sire, brother, or, at least a friend— 
And ever and anon upon the air, 
Rises the piercing wail of wild despair. 


OF THE UNION. 


|| Where are your leaders? Where are they who led 


Your souls into this perilous abyss? 

The bravest and the best are lying dead, 
Shrouded in treason and dark purjuries: 

The most of them have basely from ye fled, 
Followed by scorn’s unending, general hiss. 

Fled into lands that Liberty disowns, 

And crouched within the shadow of tall thrones. 


| Ah, here they come—and with them many a band 

Of hireling serfs, sent out by your liege lord 
And good ally, the autocrat most grand, 

Or august Emperor: he lends this horde, 

| To bend your brethren unto your command, 
And you to his: Now draw again the sword ! 

| Onward! ’Tis God’s anointed now that leads— 

| And he that dieth, for the Emperor bleeds ! 


|| And this! oh, God, is this to be our fate ? 

| Disgraced, degraded, humbled and abased— 
| Sunken for ever from our high estate— 

To wander over Tyranny’s dark waste, 

| To crouch like slaves around a Despot’s gate— 
|| Bend at his nod, and at his mandate haste ? 
Oh, Thou who hast thus far thy aidance lent, 
Avert the doom—Spirit omnipotent ! 


' 


Turn then! before the final seal be set 

| To your apostacy—before the flood 

| Is wakened by your murmur and your fret, 
} And whelms you in its mighty solitude ! 
|| Turn to your duty, ere your land be wet 


| By the pollution of a brother’s blood— 
i Ere the avenging angel spread his wing, 


} 


| 


And where its shadow falls herb never spring. 


| Ob, turn! that when some day men make your grave, 


They say not, as they pile the parting sod, 
“« Here lies a traitor!” or, “‘ here lies a slave!” 
Turn! lest, henceforth, old men above it nod, 
And warn their child to be no traitor knave, 
| Toreverence their country and their God, 
And never to deserve so foul a doom, 
As that which men have written on your tomb. 





Say! are ye never troubled in your dreams, 
|| With spirits rising from your fathers’ tombs, 
|| And in the darkness of the moon’s thin gleams, 
Warning you all of those eterna! dooms, 
| Which haunt the traitor like devouring beams, 
|| Until his heart is withered or consumes 1— 


Oh, these must haunt you—these more noble ones— 


| These heroes, who were Liberty's best sons! 


“Had Ta sire, who thus from death could rise, 


| Point to his wounds, and say, with these I bought 


| That freedom which you now so much despise— 


| 


, To break and mar—Oh, I would close my eyes, 


Yea—heap up dust and ashes on my head, 
As knave corrupt, or idiot misled ! 





| With these I sealed the compact you have sought 


For shame, that I to sin had thus been wrought— 
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Original. 
THE VILLAGE DEATH-BELL. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


It is a solemn and impressive custom, in the interior 
of New-England, to announce upon the church-bell, the 
age and sex of whatever individual of the village may 
have recently paid the debt to nature. Upon the mind 
of the stranger, who has been unaccustomed to this 
hallowed relic of the Puritans, especially if he be from — 
the crowded city, where the aspect of death, and its 
sombre paraphernalia, must, necessarily, be familiar 
things, the sound of the bell, as it echoes its melancholy | 
announcement over hill and valley, produces a singularly 
startling and painful effect; nor can it ever be viewed |, 
with indifference or levity, even by those who dwell | 
constantly within hearing of its sound. There is first 
an indiscriminate ringing, to excite the attention. A || 
pause then ensues, followed by a certain number of | 
strokes in measured succession, which designate the | 
sex—as, for instance, three for a female, and six for a 
male. A second interval of silence succeeds, and then || 
the number of years that the deceased may have lived, | 
are indicated by a corresponding number of strokes. 

And now, to appreciate as fully as possible, the happy 
influences of this custom, let us single out a community | 


men, as they shout to their toiling cattle. Beside these 


and there, plodding onward, or a female form or two, 


|| that sound, that it tells its sorrowful tale, and peals its 
| solemn warning, to all, at the same moment! 


|| them to look beyond the world, and ally them with 
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surrounding hill sides, come the yoices of the husband- 









evidences of life—save, perhaps, a solitary vehicle, here 







tripping, with brisk step along, the village is character- 
ised by that peculiar and striking repose which is a 
prominent attribute of a retired community. At once, 
the church-bell gives forth its peal—the more startling, 
that its sudden and echoing sound is so strangely discor- 
dant with the peace that it has broken. It tells of death! 
Now—just now, the destroyer has pierced his victim— 
a soul is winging its flight from earth—and the associate 
—the playmate—whose voice seems yet lingering in 
the ear—whose familiar features are pictured in all 
their beaming expression—has gone for ever! How far 
more intense is the effect upon the soul of each who hears 

























But what a picture is presented when the first ringing 
is over, and the bell is about to announce the sex and 
age of the deceased. The reflecting are disposed to 
pause and bestow attention upon so solemn an appeal to 
the higher faculties of their nature—those which teach 











immortals and immortality—and an unconquerable curi- 
osity, which cannot always be exercised in such a con- 





in which it is practiced. Upon the Sabbath—the only -nection, without awakening enduring and improving 


day of the week when the general gathering for the holy | 8S80ciations—attracts the careless and unthinking. At 
r once, thronghout the whole village, wherever the sound 







purposes of worship brings the far and near into contact, 


the news is spread abroad that this child, or that parent | of that bell penetrates—with bold distinctness, or with 
is wasting away in fearful illness, and that the worst is | faint and dying echoes—every human being pauses in 


to be feared. Perhaps the prayers of the congregation || his avocation to count the measured strokes; and in his 
for the interposition of Almighty God to stay the hand of , motionless and almost breathless silence, forms a living 
the destroyer—if it be his good will and pleasure—are || Statue—as though paralyzed in the midst of life. Save 


desired by the afflicted friends of the sufferer; and, with | the swelling of that bell, all is stillness, as of the grave! 
|The blacksmith leans upon his anvil, with head erect, 


tremulous voice, and fervent supplication, the preacher |, ane 
‘and eyes cast heavenward in his mental abstraction— 


invokes the presence of the Most High, to raise up the || : : 
afflicted to renewed usefulness ; or, if the blow must fall, | the cooper upon his barrel—the housewife, on her churn. 


to prepare the soul for its awful destiny, and to whisper | The hum of the schoolroom is hushed ; and with book in 
comfort to those who will be left behind to mourn. } hand, perchance with the lesson he is reciting half 
Thus, uncertain of the result, the villagers return to \ uttered upon his lips, the pupil stands absorbed, but one 
their homes—and, with the light of the succeeding morn- | of a mute and motionless company; while, on the hill 
ing, renew their accustomed occupations. It is in the, side, the intent husbandman, who has checked his plough 
wane of sweet spring time. The green leaves are start- in the midst of its furrow, completes the hallowed repose 
ing; the flowers that earliest woo the genial breath of the ! of the scene! 
new year, are scattering precious perfume, and the heart | How can the effect be otherwise than important te 
is invigorated with the bright promise of the season. || the character? Thought, on its wings of lightning 
Gladness, and freshness, and nurture, and new and burst- || speed, must be busy in every mind, while that bell is 
ing life are borne on the wings of the clear sunbeams; | telling its impressive story. As it adds year after year 
and the ripple of the rill, like a tiny bell, tinkles its leap- || to the age of the departed, the reflection is inevitable, that 
ing joy. The herds frisk in the green pastures, or browse each may be the last—that Death fixes his withering 
upon the springing grass; and the villager goes forth to glance upon the bright eyes of the rosy child—o 
his labors, with every faculty of his mind, and every | the glossy ringlets and pearly skin of early and happy 
member of his frame, blessing God for the health that | womanhood—on the open brow and confident step o 
inspires him to hope, in this gladsome spring-time, te | manhood in its strength, as well as upon weaknesa, ever 
garner @ teeming harvest. || tottering upon the brink of the grave, pitiable deformity, 
The day waxes on, and the sounds of busy life assail || to which that grave is a welcome boon; and grey-haired 
the ear. The @lick of the blacksmith’s hammer re-| and decrepid age; and the lesson to the soul is, “ Be ye 


sounds upon his ringing anvil; the merry mallet of the | also ready.” 
cooper briskly flies; the crowded schoolroom sends, With the death-bell of my native village are connected 


forth a monotonous hum, and from the farms upon the, some of the most affecting remembrances of my life; 
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' spire to heaven—whereon was that echoing bell. 


» and narrow road ;’ 
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and now, while I write, they array the past—the mourn- 
ful past before me, with “all its harrowing associations. 
] will relate the littke—the simple tale which embodies 
them. Perchance, for some, it may have a charm. 
That village is in the heart of Massachusetts; 


scenery has been in my memory while I have been com- | 


with my readers. It has lost its 
Improvement has trod 


muning, thus far, 
simplicity—its retirement now. 


over its highways and byeways, and made its loneliness |, 


resound with the din of business, and the clamor of a 
crowd. A railroad—that noisy, unromantic invention— 


passes through its very midst—aye, it crosses the hal- 


lowed ground where the moss-grown church lifted its 
That |) 


| 


and its || 





1 
| 


‘hand in both his own, he poured out his spirit. 
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soul-love of the sexes alone can kindle—that his frequent 
| sighs were tell-tales of his heart’s fond secret. 

I one day broached the delicate subject, and as if 
joyful that the spell of silence was broken, he revealed 
himself to me. There was something painfully intense 
in the emotion upon his countenance, as, grasping my 
It was 
the evidence that his was a heart, whose fires were limit- 
less and unquenchable—that the passion which supplied 


|fuel to its flames, would have a life and an energy, imper- 


} 
| 
| 


ishable as the spirit that it engrossed and illumined. But 


even then, in the infancy of its existence, it was wrestling 
with despair. He told me that he was not loved in re- 
}turn—that Mary did not—and would never love him. I 


church is dismantled of its glory—it is no more, and, in | would not believe him—I could not, as he stood before 


of paint and gilding, 


; display their rival pretensions, on || satyr, 
' either side of the street; for, alas, that schism and | swains; but he shook his head—the tears gathered in 


_ its stead, two houses of worship, with dazzling newness | me in all the dignity of manly beauty, “‘ Hyperion to a 


” in comparison with every other of our village 


bickering—that dogmatic pertinacity of particular opin- his eyes—his lip trembled—and he said no more. 


New-England, has spread its contamination there ! 


_ ions—that quarrelling about holy things, and the way to || 
Heaven, which lead the calm and humble-minded to | whom ? 
_ doubt if any who indulge in it, are upon the “ straight | tute of all the nobler faculties of human nature—so mean, 
"—that blot upon the escutcheon of | selfish, and despicable, that from his earliest youth, his 


True, Mary did not love him, and yet she loved—and 
A fellow so grovelling in disposition—so desti- 


schoolfellows had shunned and despised him ; with a low- 


In my early days—the days of calmer thought and | ering brow—an eye full of low cunning in its glance—a 


slower motion—the days of the old church, and its silver- | 
toned bell—of union, harmony and peace—lI had, in that 
village, two friends—the one, a free souled, generous fel- 
low, with a flashing eye, and an open brow, giving much 
promise, in his early manhood, of that surpassing talent 
and those noble virtues, which would command, for him, 


a name and a place among his fellow men; the other, a 


sweet, blue-eyed, fair-haired girl—with a winning smile 
and a gentle heart. She was not accomplished—for she 
was an untutored village maiden; but her step was full 
of inborn grace—her notes of song, gushing from an 
overflowing fount of melody within, were guided by an 
exquisite taste, and in all things she exhibited herself to 





‘the blood run cold 6f those who heard it. 
| Mary—the gentle, pretty, tender Mary, loved! 


|smile, especially when he heard of some tale of suffering 
—absolutely demoniac, and a low, chuckling laugh, at 
‘every successful result of his own knavery, or at the dis- 
| comfiture of an opponent in any contest, that often made 
This man, 
We 
‘discovered it when we were all three in college together 
|—it matters not how—and, methinks, from the very 
/momeat that Courtland heard of it, his face assumed a 
paleness that never left it after. 


| Throughout the whole of our college life, Courtland 
‘never uttered a word derogatory to the character of 


‘Mary’s lover, but was kind and friendly to him. 
be a favored child of nature—blessed with her dearest ! 


But 
at the close of the senior year, he heard a tale of 


charms ; and needing little aid from art to be decked || his unworthiness of Mary—of his ingratitude to him- 
with every accomplishment—to vie with the fairest—the | seif—indicating so irreclaimable a perversity, that he 
loveliest daughters of the land. She was the motherless | cast him off for ever; and deputed me—for he would 
darling of an aged man, whose little store yielded them f not do it himself, lest his motives should be misunder- 


acomfortable support; and she had, too, just the name 
she should have had—for it was Mary—Mary Weld. 

I early singled her out as a fit companion through life’s 
dubious ways—which can be divested of their roughness, 
and be made to “blossom as the rose,” only through 
the tender love and sympathy of such a companion—for 
my friend Courtland—with whom I was then fitting for 
college, under the instruction of the one great man of law 
in our village. They were eminently calculated for each 
other. He was the firm and unyielding oak, to breast || 
the fierce peltings of the storm, with head erect ; and she, 
the twining and pliant vine, to cling to him with the ten- 
drils of confiding and trustful love. I was not mistaken. 
It was plainly to be seen, as time passed on, that he 
loved her—that his breath was restrained in her presence 
—that his voice breathed out its treasures of thought, or 
flowers of sentiment, in low whispers—that his eye 
rested on her face with that expression which the true 
18 





‘stood, to give Mary warning of her danger. 


sion. 


So soon 
as we reached our village, I went to execute my mis- 


But the wily serpent had anticipated such a 


‘result, and was there before me. He was with Mary 


'when I visited her, and welcomed my entrance with a 
‘smile of hatred, uttering nothing. Mary was kind, but 
evidently prepared for my errand, and determined upon 


| 


| appealed to her to beware! 


her lover. 


sher course. Undoubtedly instructed by him, she de- 
‘clined to grant me a private interview, and desired me 
to communicate what I had to say, in the presence of 
I did so. I saw that any less decisive course 
would be vain, and I boldly and unhesitatingly warned 
her of her peril. I accused him to his face, and 
Both heard me through 
without a word, although Mary was pale as death-—and 
then he said—while his brow was knitted into a fiendish 
scowl—* You don’t believe it, do you 1” 

She looked in his face, and clasping her hands—‘“ No, 
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no! not one word,” she said, in accents of indignation; 
“it is all a lie!’’—and then turned to me and spoke 
words of as much severity as she was capable of uttering, 
concluding with throwing herself down upon her knees 
As he held 


by his side, and weeping on his shoulder. 


the hand of the sobbing girl, his face wore that fiendish | 


smile, and I heard that dreadful chuckle of exulting 


triumph! 


Mary’s conduct amazed me. It taught me, for the | 


first time, that there is a love, which, tried in the 


furnace, is all pure—all of diamond worth—with not | 
It taught me that there is a l 
love, so engrossing, so trustful, that to doubt for a 


one poor atom of alloy! 


moment is inconsistent with its nature—a love, to which 
the word of its object will weigh against the world—to 
which that object is a consecrated earth-god, not to be 


contaminated by the petty strifes, jealousies, and dis- | 


cords of human nature in other relations—with nothing 
beside it to be worshipped more, save the God of the 
loved and the loving! 

Mary married the man of her choice. Her father 
died shortly after her union, and left her his little 
property, with which her husband shortly removed to 
the west. In the meantime, having an advantageous 
offer to become a member of a mercantile firm in the 


metropolis of my native state, I removed thither; Court- | 
land, at the same time, opening a law-office there. It | 
was unfortunate for him that he had seen Mary after 


his return from college, for it served only to fan the 
flame of his passion, and make it burn the brighter. 
Yet I had proud hopes, that, when once settled in the 
city, and fully engaged in his profession, he would for- 
get the past, and urge himself rapidly forward to fame. 
He had often, in our earlier years, conversed with me 
on future prospects, and [ had seen that a mighty ambi- 
tion had a home within him. How was I disappointed 
now! He seemed to shun notoriety—he would remain 
hours in solitade—he was a wreck of his former self—a 
poor, heartbroken man! 

We heard little of Mary; and two years passed away. 
I was one morning in my counting-room, when I received 


a hurried note from him, to visit him if I could, at his | 


office, immediately. I went to him. He was in a state 


of almost delirious excitement; and wept and laughed by 


turns, as he placed a letter in my hand, with the simple | 


exclamation,—“‘ Read that—oh, God! read that!” It 
was from his sister—and told him that Mary had return- 
ed to the scenes of her youth—alone, deserted, wretched, 
destitute and ill—that her husband, when her property 
was spent, had been guilty of the grossest cruelty, and 
had finally left her for ever; that she had literally beg- 
ged her way back to her former home, and was now at 
his father’s house, extended on.a bed of sickness, and, it 
was most probable, of death. 


‘She shall live! She shall live!’ he reiterated with | 


startling wildness, throwing his arms aloft, and rapidly 
pacing the floor. “I will sit by her bed-side—I will 
nurse her—comfort her—revive her to hope—to hap- 
piness, again! I will make her love me! Mary shall be 


mine at lest!’ adding, after a struggle for composure, 
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| “I have ordered the stage to call for me. In one hour 
|| I shall be on my way to the village.” 

| The unnatural excitement of his debilitated system, 
consuming his little strength, deserted him, and gasping 
and turning suddenly pale, he would have fallen to the 
floor had I not sprung to and sustained him. I resolved 
instantly on my course. Calling a carriage, so soon as 
| he revived, I had him conveyed to his lodgings, where | 
I made my arrangements 


called in medical assistance. 
' for an absence of several days, and the next morning, 


at sunrise, assisting him into my own private vehicle, | 
directed my course to our native village. 


It was in the midst of summer: and I had thu 
selected the cool of the morning for our journey, through 
| fear of the injurious effects of the heat of the season 
|upon my friend. Would that I had started even one 
‘hour sooner or later! 
| Courtland saidlittle on the way, and did not arouse from 
his seeming apathy, until we turned the brow of the hill 
that descended to the village, and I stopped my horse that 
he might breathe awhile after his exertion. There it 
was, beneath us, inthe sweet valley—its dear roofs shaded 
by the magnificent elms that adorned it, and the spire of 
its house of God glittering in the beams of the morning 
sun. So overwhelming was Courtland’s emotion at the 
sight, that he could not brave a second look ; but leaned 
his burning forehead on my shoulder, and, to my joy, 
found relief in a gush of tears. I was then about to 
| proceed onward, when the peal of the village bell came 
swelling on our ears! He suddenly lifted his head at 
_ the first stroke, and seized my arm with both hands ina 
“convulsive grasp; and, turning to look upon him, I saw 

that his eyes were closed—his teeth set—his face blood- 
less. The period occupied by the ringing, short as it 
was, was almost insupportable, even to me; the usual 
pause—and each second was agony—ensued, and then 
three lone strokes, told that it was a female whose spirit 
had fled! Courtland’s grasp grew tighter, and I dared not 
speak to him, nor turn to him. The quick tones now 
‘| sounded to announce the age. I counted them with an 
‘\interest painfully intense. Nineteen—twenty—twenty: 
one—twenty-two!—and as the last stroke was knelled, 
| Courtland’s grasp grew yet more rigid—for it was Mary's 
age! Oh, God, for but one—one more! 

It was the last! The echoes grew fainter and fainter, 
and we felt that all was over! 
|| I would have driven to my father’s, to give Courtland a 
opportunity to recover himself; but as I was passing the 
‘road that led to his own home, he seized the rein and 
| turned the horse. I felt that resistance or expostulation 
‘would be vain, and I followed bis tacit direction. His 

sister met us at the door, her eyes streaming with tears, 
! but the sad intelligence they might have communicated, 
‘had been antigipated. Courtland sprang from the chaise 
—rushed, like a mad man, up the stairs—gave one look 
at the emaciated, ghastly face of the once blooming 
Mary, and with a scream of agony, fell upon the floor. 

| In three days, the village death-bell tolled for him ; and 
I never hear it now, when my fortune leads me where the 
, custom is preserved, without a shudder, 
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And yet the sunset west for years 
Had just as brightly blazed ; 


* There is an old superstition that the nightingale sste her 
broast against a thorn when she sings most sweetly. 


ne hour Original. But never, ‘till that evening hour, 
THE MOORLAND CHILD. | The careless, laughing one, 
system, om | Had felt the magic and the power 
gasping BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. | Of that declining sun! 
an I knew @little happy child Ah, who may tell what thronging dreams, 4 
oun Some twenty years ago, And thoughts, unknown till then, ; 
where ! And she ioved amidst the heather wild, I Crowded, like freshly opened streams, : 
gements And the golden furze, to go; H Upon her breast and brain! 
soandes She sought there the red strawberry, How did her inmost bosom burn, 
ehicle, | And the bonny blue harebell, | Beneath their sudden life— 
And the thyme, beloved of the bee, | How did her very spirit yearn, 
a2 ts And the snail’s most curious shell. ! Amidst their stirring strife! 
through She loved her little garden, small H And tenderness, and solemn thought, 
> season And over-clustered spot ; Unnamed, unknown, were there; 
ven one F She loved the peach tree on the wall, And so within her bosom wrought 
And the pebble-builded grot; A home for future care; 
use from She loved beneath the tall elm trees, {| The passion of that hour went by, 
* the hill i To feel the soft winds glide ; Its thrilling magic pass’d; 
orse that She loved her home, its’ flowers, its bees, But oh, its bright, strange memory 
eet But most that common wide ! Will haunt her to the last! 
s sha 
spire of It was her chosen playing ground— Again the little child was gay— 
morning Amidst its yellow furze, Again the lonely moor, 
n at the Be She loved the small bird’s song—each sound | Became her scene of childish play, 
1t leaned That joined its voice to her’s ; But never as before ;— 
my joy, To her’s, that rose in simple song, | She felt as one to whom a power 
about to Or burst in merry shout, | Unearthly is revealed— 
ell came F When the thick rustling fern among, She felt as if that sunset hour 
head af The leveret bounded out. Her doom of life had sealed. 
sinae 
| sav i She was a little merry child, Day after day, year after year, 
re blood: And yet, for her young years, i She visited the wild, 
ort as ith Sometimes too tenderly she smiled, l *Till fell upon her heart the fear 
he usual 5 Or shed too bitter tears. 1] She was no more a child; 
and ther 4 Yet who, when heaven is sunny bright, I They said she must not wander so, 
»se spirit With but one fleecy cloud, } They bade her wiser be, 
Jared not Thinks ’midst the calm and golden light, \ And said she was a woman now, 
nes now What thunder it may shroud ? \ And checked her childisk: glee. 
ow 5 There was one evening, when the west | Alas, she knew the truth full well, 
| knelled, Was alla flood of gold, | She felt it in her soul— 
5 Mary: And to the east, in lazy rest, i She knew how strong, tho’ cold, the spell 
. The floating clouds were rolled ; That must her words control. 
1 fainter, And the young crescent moon began She knew her dreams were disallowed, 
To shed her silver ray, That she must act a part, 
And one pale star shone white and wan | But ’midst the false and hollow crowd, 
pans Beside the dying day. She took her moorland heart ! 
ssing the . 
rein and The child went bounding o’er the heath, She tovk it, and it suffered Wrong, 
stulation Then suddenly she stayed ; And alt eae: ad 
. His It seemed as if her very breath ee onan 
ey 7 "y She bears it, singing still her sen 
» singing § 
ah ts oven Cnet dqhayedy=— Whilst leaning on a thorn.* 
unicated, She held her hand above her brow, . ; 
he chai? And 1 her childish sone— But when she hears of sunset hours, 
one look Her cheek grew deeper in its =. | eS re, 
blooming And h oa re ‘oh as ’ | And fragrant gorse, and sweet wild flowers, 
ogre ne | Oh, how it leaps again! 
him ; and Slowly her dark eyes filled with tears, | Liverpool, England. 
where the And so she stood and gazed— 
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Jes-sie was young and simple, And mirth beam’din her eye; And her smile made a 
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- sy dimple, Where Love might wish to lie! But when lovers were sigh - ing 
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SECOND VERSE. 


—- The Summer had seen her smiling, 
ene ’Mong flowers as fair as she; 
But Autumn beheld her sighing, 
When the leaves fell from the tree; 
And the light of her eye was shaded, 
And her brow had a cast of care, 
And the rose on her cheek was faded— 





Klee 








For oh! Love had been there. 


Sh Ieee 


THIRD VERSE. 


When winter winds were blowing, 
She roved by the stormy shore ; 
And look’d o’er the angry ocean, 

And shrunk at the breaker’s roar— 
And her sighs and her tearful wonder, 
At the perils that sailors dare— 

In the storm and the battle’s thunder, 
Show’d Love was trembling there. 


FOURTH VERSE. 





No ring is upon her finger, 

And her raven locks are grey ; 
Yet traces of beauty linger, 

Like the light of the parting day! 
She looks, with a glance so tender, 

On a locket of golden hair; 


And a tear to his ship’s defender, 


Shows Love’s own dwelling there. 































TRAVELLING FOR PLEASURE.---WINTER. 
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Original. llof boilers, steamboat captains, and landlords, and ex- 
TRAVELLING FOR PLEASURE. | Pose myself to all the other ills to which travellers are 
a heirs. If 1 had my own will, I should never place my 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE,” “BURTON,” ETc. | foot on stage or steamboat more, but in some quiet 








: corner of the world, where the noise of escaping steam, 

y , ! ; 

TRAVELLING for pleasure! What amisnomer! Those | the horn of the stage driver, the sound of a hotel dinner 
. , » a” —s . . 

who travel under such a flag are always wishing for the bell, have never penetrated—where, secure in my own 

port that is to terminate their voyege, when on board | quietude, I should regard travellers as a set of desperate 

ships or steamers, and get into a stage with prayers for | men, whom heaven has visited with a desperate mad- 

a speedy arrival at their destination. All travel is at- | ness, and be thankful for my sanity in‘the midst of such 

tended with hurry, bustle, disappointment and vexation | yniversal lunacy. J. He i 

of spirit. There is the baggage to see to, waiters to | 


baw] after, porters to quarrel with, landlords to growlat, || CLE 















Original. 
















cold and rain, vicissitude of season and climate to con- | a 

tend with, there is the fear of boilers bursting, and of | | ects ses. te 

stages upsetting—the, annoyance of close state rooms, oa. @ Pee er 

and unchanged sheets—money taking to itself wings, and I = 

flying from you on all sides, and on all sides disagreeable ! Eartu in thy cold arms reposes, 
sights, disagreeable sounds, and disagreeable people, || ; Chilled her bosom’s genial glow, 
which, altogether, would drive a man mad at home, but || Crystals gleam where blossomed roses, 
which are to be borne with forsooth, abroad, as the || Violets long have ceased to blow ; 
accidents of travel. Travelling for pleasure! It empties | In the bleak air moaning, wave, 

the purse, sours the temper, makes one pettish, com- |! Leafless branches o’er their grave. 
plaintful and selfish, unsocial, morose and miserable. \ Where the tufted maize once quivered, 
Travelling for pleasure! What is it? To exchange a And the vine-stalks lightly curled, 
comfortable feather bed in winter, or clean cool mattrass || Every golden spear is shivered, 





in summer, with snowy curtains, snowy sheets, and 
snowy pillows, sweet blankets and coverlets, a capacious 
bedstead, and an airy room, for a narrow box of a state 
room, containing a berth; which, when the achievement 
of getting into it, is, with sundry bruises, effected, fits you 
like your coffin, and in which you are flanked by a board 
partition on one side, anda precipice of some six feet on 
the other—for sheets, that, although the chambermaid 
asseverates on her honor that they are clean, have an 
odor like the towels the waiters sometimes flourish || 
about our olfactories—for blankets, that look as if horses || All the meadow’s grassy billows, 

© as well as men had been benefited by their warmth, and Lie beveath an ermine shroud, 
coverlets of no particular hue—for close, unhealthy air, No green bank the moonbeam pillows, 
constant confinement, ill health, and the rheumatism. When it glances through a cloud; 
It is to exchange the pleasant circle around our own But the flying drifts look bright, 
hearths, for a mixed crowd of strangers, who feel no || Sparkling in its silver light. 
interest in us while we have none in them, whose selfish- || 





Every leafy banner furled ; 
All the fretted landscape shines, 
With the frost’s enamelled lines. 







Hushed the voice of singing fountains, 
Woodland strains no longer flow, 
And the pine trees on the mountains, 
Bend beneath their load of snow— 
Like stern martyrs waiting doom, 
Ready shrouded for the tomb. 























; : eye * Downy flakes like dove plumes stealing, 
ness, rudeness, ill-breeding, vulgarity or malignity, de- |, Stainless robes around have spread, 
stroy our equanimity and excite our disgust, dislike or Earth, the charm of silence feeling, 
discontent, those sensations that a pleasure-traveller Echoes not the muffled tread; 
should never allow admission into his breast. It is ex- || But the chafing breakers wail, 
changing the delightful society of the drawing room for {| And wild dirges fill the gale. 
the heterogeneous gatherings of all countries, those who |, , : 
will tread on your corns and look fiercely at you for || Stars with keener — beaming, 
wincing—yourt pleasant sparkling fire for a close stove, || Through the still and frozen air, 
| On the ice-bound streamlets gleaming, 
| 












your garden for the steamboat guards, your own well . ; 
appointed table and cheerful faces, for the doubtful || » To illume their mute despair— 
messes, abhorrent devourers, and unseemly scenes of a Heaven's lamps whose lustre sweet, 
steamboat dinner. It is, in fact, to exchange earth for |, Glimmers on earth’s winding sheet. 
purgatory, happiness for misery, comfort for discomfort, |, While all Nature thus reposing, 

to destroy the temper, to teach one to grumble, snarl and Yields her charms to winter's sleep, 
growl, and altogether to make a fool of himself. Thank Let the soul its buds disclosing, 
fortune (for I am indebted to her) I am no traveller for Still a spring-like festal keep ; 
pleasure. There is no law to resist compulsion, or Thought can glean her fruits divine, 

I should never trust myself to the tender mercies Love his summer garlands twine. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Henry or Guise: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. James is a man | 


of soaring genius. Of this he gives ample testimony in the 
celerity with which he grasps and arranges the materials—and 
those, for the most part, rich and striking—of his numerous con- 
tributions to literature. But we never take up new volumes 
from his pen—coming upon us, as they do, as though created by 
some mysterious labor and time-saving machine, more expedi- 
tious than the measured action of that ancient and common lite- 
rary thing of all work—the brain—without trembling lest he has 
thrown a stumbling-block in his own path—glittering as it might 
do, yes, as it doeg—with the trophies of victory. He has, of 
late, given cause to fear. He has thrown stumbling-blocks— 
almost precipices, in his own way. His late drama is despica- 
ble ; and two or three of his last novels, if sup@rior to the ordi- 
nary run of productions of their class, have been of very ques- 
tionable credit to him. ? 

What Henry of Guise might have been, had deliberation, and 
that calm and reflective effort which must be bestowed on every 
creation emanating from man—whether of hand or brain to 
render it as excellent as its maker, let him be ever so expert— 
is capable of doing—we cannot, of course, say. We do say that 
it is powerful—interesting—creditable, of itself. The historical 
novel is James’ peculiar forte. He deals gloriously with kings 


and princes, and palaces and courts, and intrigues and buttles. | 


He has chosen, in this present work, a stirring period of French 
history—in which characters are offered to his hand, so pecu- 
liar, so striking, as to require little effort of his genius to pro- 
duce, with them, tremendous effect. 

With this we dismiss Henry of Guise. It has faults, such as 
would be expected—but such as may not affect James’ present 
popularity, though they may render him hors du combat hereaf- 
ter. But his peculiar excellences and deficiences have been so 
often commented upon, as to make it supererogation to pursue 
the topic. 

Tue Sea Captain: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Bulwer, infat- 
uated by his dramatic success, has apparently deserted the 
walks by which he attained to his exalted literary renown, and 
devotes his powers to their new vocation. We cannot regard 
his choice as a wise one; unless, perchance, as has been said of 


him, he is careless of posthumous fame, and declares the extent | 
of his ambition to be confined to the attainment of laurels for | 
his living brow. Yet the more successful furtherance of this | 


result by the change of pursuit, is very questiignable. His 
first play failed upon the stage, and is not of great merit in any 


point of view. His second, the ‘Lady of Lyous,’ and most | 


popular, is, by his own acknowledgment, and, in truth, a mere 
common-place drama, in which every high attribute is sacri- 
ficed to stage effect. His third, ‘Richelieu,’ commands more 
favor in all respects—being superior upon the stage, and in the 
closet—but his fourth, the one before us, is weak in every 
point—literary merit—delineation of character, with one 
exception—and even in stage effect. He had better resume 
his romances. 

Youne Woman’s Guine: G. W. Light—We deem it our 
sober duty to pronounce the author of this book, Dr. Alcott, a 
literary quack—who obtains his subsistence, not by communi- 
cating sound, healthy information, but by mounting a hobby, 
and substituting his own warped notions and despicable preju- 
dices, for morel and physical truth. Not but that he has written 


much that is good—how could he help it, in the path he has cho- | 


sen? Unfortunately, his good is the gilding upon the pill of the 
evil, and both are swallowed together—the harm accomplished 
far excelling the benefit. He is unfitted to teach * Young 
Mothers,’ ‘ Young Wives,’ ‘Young Women.’ He has lived to 
age, a bachelor—if he be not one even now—and his discus- 
sions upon female character are mere charlatanry. His‘ Young 
Wife’ and ‘ Young Mother,’ contain monstrous absurdities and 
false hypotheses—and his‘ Young Woman's Guide,’ now before 
us, while it inculcates no very gross errors, is, the most of it, but 
the repetition of what has been told" ® thousand times. It is 
calculated to fetter and degrade woman, rather than to advance 
her to her appropriate station. Are we not borne out in this 
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| remark, when the Doctor advances that domestic employment is 
that assigned to woman by Divine Providence? and the im- 
| provement of cookery is the best exercise of her powers of 
‘invention! The moral inculecations of the book are very good 
; common-places—the most of them, however, as well fitted to 
| guide old men as young women, and there is, perhaps, not 

much positive evil—but the negative detriment may be serious. 


Pictures or Earty Lire: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Co.— 
| The sketches of youth contained in this little volume, are the 
productions of Mrs, Emma C, Embury, of whom, so well is she 
known to our readers, from fier valued and constant contribu- 
| tions to our pages, it is necessary to mention no more than the 
| name. They are intended to illustrate some of the more impor= 
| tant lessons of early education ; and the authoress has delight- 
| fully sueceeded in her task. ‘From the midst of a peaceful 
and happy home,’ she says in the closing paragraph of her 
| preface—‘a home gladdened by the voices of joyous child- 
| hood, I send forth these pictures of early struggles, tempta- 
| tions and errors. To each one of you, my young readers, I 
| come as a sympathizing friend, who has not outlived the re- 
| membrance of her own wayward youth, much of the experi- 
| ence of which she has embodied in the volume now offered to 
| your acceptance.’ 


Damset or Darren: Lea & Blanchard.—Mr. W. G. Simms, 
the author of this novel, has attained a considerable degree of 
| popularity as a writer ef fiction, and although there are pecu- 

liarities in his modes of thought and style, with which we have 
| no great degree of sympathy, yet he must be acknowledged to 
| produce interesting tales; and his images and descriptions are 


| frequently above mediocrity. He is of a poetic cast of mind, 


'| but, we should imagine, not gifted with remarkably keen pow- 


| ers of observation. When these qualities are upited in the 
| same individual, the former sheds a radiance of beauty around 
| the truth of the latter, which renders the combination one of 
the most pleasing in the mind’s diversified paths of action. 
But when the former soars beyond the guidance of the latter, 
as is the manifest case with Mr, Simms, its unregulated pinions 
do not cease their irregular flight until they have conducted 
their unfortunate possessor into the regions of vague indefini- 
| tude, and visionary unreality, if not of ridiculous bombast. 
| An instance of the portions of Mr. Si , position from 
which we deduce these views, and in which he has exhibited 
the former two, at least, of these results, is a description of a 
tornado, in the book of which we are now speaking—so elabew 
rated as to convey the impression that its author intended it to 
| produce a brilliant effect, and yet so wide from truth and proba- 
| bility, as to give to its high-sounding phrases the character of 
| a perfect bathos. 

This indefiniteness often distinguishes his delineations of 
| character; although, in every work which we have seen from 
| his pen, many of his personages possess marked individuality. 
| We have not room for a critical examination of ‘The Damsel,’ 
| and having thus expressed an opinion upon its most striking 
faults, we are happy to say, in conclusion, that it possesses 
interest capable of affording much entertainment, and reflecting 
credit upon its author.— Wiley & Putnam, 





Dumas’ Memoirs or THe Revotution: Lea & Blanchard. 
Lieutenant General Count Dumas, the author of this excel- 
lent work, commenced his military career during the first years 
of the American Revolutionary war, and accompanied General 
- Rochambeau to this country as his aid-de-camp when that officer 
| was despatched to the aid of our suffering ancestors. The ante- 
rior portion of the first volume is therefore occupied by a suc- 
cinet-narration of those actions and occurrences of our own 
great contest, in which he bore a part, and pleasant anecdotes 
| of our adored Washington are related. Then succeed the events 

of the French Revolution, in which Dumas was conspicuous— 
and the history of the wonderful mutations in the french empire 
| ure portrayed with scrupulous fidelity, to the year 1826. We 
| know not By whom they were translated, but can bear testimony 
‘to the happy manner in which the task has been executed.— 


| 
| 


Wiley & Putnam. 
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Diary or THE Times or Grorce IV.: Caréy & Hart.— || 
This reprint is in continuation of two volumes, some time || 
_ ‘Rolla,’ ‘Dick Dashall,’ ‘Michael,’ ‘Massaroni,’ etc., in his 


since given tothe public, and professes to be edited by the late 
Mr. Galt. They have created much of a sensation on the other 
side of the water, as revelations of the kind, during the lives of | 


many of those concerned in the transactions related, necessarily i! 


would do; and the tone of criticism has been severely condem- | 
natory. Being compilations, they have no great degree of lite- || 
rary merit, but will serve to amuse our republican community i} 
with the realities of high life and royalty, stripped of the veil 
which ordinarily lends enchantment to the view. Much light. 
is obtained from these volumes, upon the true character of 
Queen Caroline.— Wiley & Putnam. } 
" ALCIPHRON : Carey & Hart.—The celebrated Thomas Moore |; 
has once more entered the field of poesy in his old age, but alas! i] 
will add no new laurels to those which bind his brow. Alci- || 
phron, which is based upon his prose gale of “ The Epicurean,” | 
is characterised, occasionally, by splendid imagery, and its | 
versification is generally melodious and correct, yet there “d 
much that is prosaic in it, while the looseness of its morali- || 
ty is so gross, that we wonder at such an emanation from one | 
upon the brink of the grave.— Wiley & Putnam, | 
Tue Viotet: Carey & Hart.—We can afford but a word to 
this sweet little annual for children; with beautiful binding, i} 
pretty engravings, and delightful stories, that will make the || 
hearts of the youth, to whom it may be given asa present, leap i 
within them.— Wiley § Putnam, . H 
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THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The past month has been devoted, at this establish- | 
ment, to the performances of Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Madame 
Celeste. The former has proved far more attractive than any 
other single ‘star,’ or even any combination of superior lights | 
who have appeared upon the Park boards during the season. || 
She is certainly exceedingly gifted, and possesses unbounded | 
versatility in the entire range of the comic drama. A new) 
extravaganza, which she presented during her last engagement, 
entitled ‘ Foreign Airs and Native Graces,’ wherein the absurd | 
peculiarities and assumptions of continental prima donnas and || 
* danseuses’ are happily hit off, has afforded her an opportunity || 
to display her powers to fresh advantage. Her abilities as a 
voealist are by no means the least noticeable of her attractions. 
To a sweet, powerful voice, of great compass, and a considera- 
ble taste, she unites a degree of cultivation unusual with those 
who donot make their vocal display their paramount claim to | 
attention ; and absolutely surpasses man¥ of those who rank 
thomeelves in this latter class. Besides those pieces, in which 
she is, perhaps, most distinguished, she has obtained a favora- 
ble fiat for comic genius of a more elevated cast, from her very | 
superior performance of Shakspeare’s ‘ Rosalind.’ 

Madame Celeste succeeded her, and played those dramas 
in which she has established her celebrity. This lady has ex- 
hibited her cleverness no less in the thousand and one inciden- 
tal ruses, to which she has resorted, to increase her houses, in the 
course of years, without giving absolute offence, than in the — 
iaherent merit of her performances. Her face is wonderfully , 
expressive, and this, added to her grace of attitude and gesture, 
reader her one of the most talented pantomimists who have ap- 
peared upon oug boards. 

Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff commence an engagement bn the 
sixth of this month. Their emineut abilities will probably rise 
superior to the pressure of the times, so detrimental to theatri- 
eal success, and bid defiance to its disappointing influences. 


Cuatuam.—This neat theatre seems to have assumed the 
place vacated by the lamented National; and with the more 
valued members of the company of that theatre, and the assis- | 
tance of the abilities of Mr. James Wellack, its ci-devant 
manager, has been enjoying of late its full share of public 
attention and patronaye. Mr. Wallack, laying aside his numer- 
ous misfortunes, which would crush another to the earth, as if 
they were but a loose cluak upon his shoulders, has exhibited 
























































THEATRICALS.---EDITORS TABLE. 





that full Quantum of sprightliness, humor, grace and ease, 
which have placed him beyond rivalship in his peculiar line. 


hands, have lost none of their attraction, for bis ability in these 
characters bids defiance to tiresomeness and enpui, how often 
soever repeated, We may incidentally mention that he stated 
to his audience upon being called out on his first appearance, 
that the reports respecting the abandonment of the plan for the 
Metropolitan Theatre were untrue, and that he was not 
aware that his friends had deserted him—that it would be 
commenced early in the spring. 





—— 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tre New Year.—Itis the beginning of a new year; and 
as we bade adieu to the old in our last number, with some re- 
flections incidental to the season, we are disposed, in like man- 
ner, to welcome the new. The ceremonies observed at the 
death of time, are an anomaly in the history of funereal usages; 
for deaths generally induce sombre images in the mind, and are 
chronicled by the tolling of bells, the shedding of tears, and the 
donning of dark habiliments. But when a year dies, the bells 
ring a merry peal, old ‘and young array themselves in smiles 
and gay adornments of body—and Jaugh and feast over the 
grave of the departed. Such customs are rather disrespectful 
to the dead, especially at so early a period, when the breath is 
searcely out of its poor old body. Nor are they, perhaps, so 


|| conducive to the benefit of the inner man, as a serious review of 


the life of the deceased, and an estimate of the correctness of 


| our dealings with him, would be. Yet we are disposed to par- 


don the hilarity and mirthfulness that, we cannot but hope, 
giadden every countenance of those, between whom and our- 
selves this magazine forms a pleasant tie, provided they will 
now and then, in the midst of all, pause and reflect!—scan the 
past, ask themselves, what of the future? and form strong and 
enduring resolves in the present ; and with this, we wish them 
a very happy new year! 

For ourselves, in connection with the subject, we take oc- 
casion to mention that the secular year and the year of our 
magazine are not identical; since our volume begen in November. 
But we are able, nevertheless, to congratulate our readers on 


| the success of our efforts to increase the attractions of the 
‘Companion#@ We are convinced that the announcement of the 


names of Mrs. Anna Marta We tts, Dr. O. W. Hotmes and 
Professor LoncreLLow, as regular contributors to its pages, 
will be a source of congratulation with ali, The reputation of 
each as an author, is exalted, and we have thus added new stars 
to the galaxy which illumines our magazine. The talent of 
other writers of established reputation, not heretofore con- 
tributors, has also been secured—and so long as new attractions 
can be added, they will be diligently sought after. Even now, in 
typography, embellishments, and in the reputation and abili- 
ties of its contributors, we have placed the ‘Companion’ above 
competition, 


Postaces.—The comparative rates of postage, on different 
descriptions of periodicals, seems to have been established in a 
perfectly arbitrary manner. Weare at a loss to conceive why 
a magazine sheet should be subjected to a greater tax than that 
of a newspaper. We have not room to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject, at present, as we could wish; but we hope that the atten- 
tion of the publishers of magazines may be excited upon this 
point, and that concert of action secured, by which the neces- 


|) sary application to Congress may be made, which may result in 


the remission of the extra rates now charged. There is no 
doubt that a memorial upon the subject would be favorably 
acted upon by that body. 


* Our Fasnion-Piate.’—Our Fashion-Plate for December, as 
we expected, has been exceedingly admired for its tastefulness, 
and the beauty and fini#h of its execution. We pledge our- 
selves that the same excellence, in all respects, shall characte- 
rise our future embellishments of this description. 
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."“ The Golder’ hours,on angel wings, 
Flew o'er me and’ my dearie ; 
For dear to me; as light and life, 
‘Was my sweet Highland Mary.” 








